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BITBRATURS. 
(THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


ADVICE TO AN ASPIRANT. 
F ‘Legends of the Isles and other Poems, by Cuartes Mackay, 
as author of The Salamandrine,’ &c. Blackwood and Sons. 1845.) 
If thou wouldst win a lasting fame ; 
If thou th’ immortal wreath wouldst claim, 
And make the future bless thy name ; 





Begin thy perilous career ; 
Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear ; 
And walk thy way without a fear. 


And if thou hast a voice within, 
That ever whispers, ‘ Work and win,’ 
And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin : 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart should bleed ; 


If thou canst struggle day and night, 
And, in the envious world’s despite, 
Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 


If thou canst bear the rich man’s scorn ; 
Nor curse the day that thou wert born 
To feed on husks, and he on corn: 


If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient trust, 
Nor pine that fortune is unjust: 


If thou canst see, with tranquil breast, 
The knave or fool in purple dressed, 
Whilst thou must walk in tattered vest: 


if thou canst rise ere break of day, 
Aud toil and moil till evening gray, 
At thankless work, for scanty pay : 


If in thy progress to renown, 
Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
-Of those who strive to pull thee down. 


If thou canst bear th’ averted face, 
The gibe, or treacherous embrace, 
Of those who run the self-same race : 


If thou in darkest days canst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind, 
To reconcile thee to thy kind :— 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come—go on—true soul! 
Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal. 


If not—what matters? tried by fire, 
And purified from low desire, 
Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 


Content and hope . heart shall buoy, 
And men’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 
Thy secret peace, thy inward joy. 


But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou must gild thy living name, 
And snatch the honours of the game, 


Aud hast not strength to watch and pray, 
To seize thy time, and force thy way, 
By some new combat every day: 


If failure might thy soul oppress, 
And fill thy veins with heaviness, 
And make thee love thy kind the less ; 


Thy fame might rivalry forestall, 
And thou let tears or curses fall, 
Or turn thy wholesome blood to gall ;- 


Pause ere thou tempt the hard career— 
Thou'lt find the conflict too severe, 
And heart will break, and brain will sear. 


Content thee with a meaner lot; 
Go plough thy field, go build thy cot, 
Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 
——————__ —_ 
HOW WE GOT UP THE GLENMUTCHKIN RAIL- 
WAY, AND HOW WE GOT OUT OF IT. 


I was confoundedly hard up. My patrimony, never of the largest, had 
been for the last year on the decrease —a herald would have emblazoned it, 
‘ ARGENT, @ Money-bag improper, in detriment’—and though the attenuating 
process was not excessively rapid, it was, nevertheless, proceeding at a 
steady ratio. As for the ordinary means and appliances by which men con- 
trive to recruit their exhausted exchequers, { knew none of them. Work 
I abhorred with a detestation worthy of a scion of nobility ; and, I believe, 
you could just as soon bave persuaded the lineal representative of the How- 
_ or ge exhibit pone in the character of a mountebank, as have 
got me to trust my person on the pinnacle of a three-legged stool. The rule 
of three is all very well for base mechanical souls ; et I flatter myself I 
have an intellect too _—_ to be limited to a ledger. ‘ Augustus,’ said my 
poor mother to me one day, while stroking my hyacinthine tresses—‘ Au- 
gustus, rf dear boy, whatever you do, never forget that you are a gentle- 


man.’ e maternal maxim sunk deeply into my heart, and I never for a 
moment have forgotten it. 


Notwithstanding this aristocratical resolu 
‘How am I to live?’ began to thrust itself unpleasantly before me. I am 
one of that unfortunate class who have neither uncles nor aunts. My guar- 
dian angel was either wofully ignorant of metallurgy, or the stores had been 
surreptitiously ransacked ; and as to the other expedient, I frankly confess [ 
should have liked some, better security for its result, than the precedent of 
the ‘ Heir of Lynn.’ P 


tion, the great practical question, 


WEWe YF OBE, 


It is a great consolation amidst all the evils of life, to know that, however 
bad your circumstances may be, there is always somebody else in nearly 
the same predicament. My chosen friend and ally, Bob M’Corkindale, was 
equally hard up with myself, and, if possible, more averse to exertion.— 
Bob was essentially a speculative man—that is, in a philosophical sense.— 
He had once got hold of a stray volume of Adam Smith, and muddled his 
brains for a whole week over the intricacies of the Wealth of Nations.— 
The result was a crade farrago of notions regarding the true nature of money, 
the soundness of currency, and relative value of capital, with which he 
nightly favoured an admiring audience at ‘The Crow ;’ for Bob was by no 
means—in the literal acceptation of the word—a dry oe ee On the 
contrary, he perfectly appreciated the merits of each distinct distillery ; and 
was understood to be the compiler of » statistical work, entitled A TJ'our 
through the Alcoholic Districts of Scotland. It had very early occurred to 
me, who knew as much of political economy as the bagpipes, that a gentle- 
man so well versed in the art of acenroulating national wealth, must have 
some remote ideas of applying his principles profitably on a smaller scale. 
Accordingly, I gave M’Corkindale aa unlimited invitation to my lodgings ; 
and, like a good hearty fellow as he was, he availed himself every evening 
of the license ; for [ had laid in a fourteen gallon cask of Oban whisky, an 
the quality of the malt was undeniable. 

These were the first glorious days of general Seer Railroads were 
emerging from the Lands of the greater into the fingers of the lesser capital- 
ists. Two successful harvests lad given a fearful stimulus to the national 
energy ; and it appeared perfectly certain that all the populous towns would 
be united, and the rich agricultaral districts intersected, by the magical 
bands of iron. The coluinns of the newspapers teemed every week with 
the parturition of novel schemes; and the shares were bo sooner annouaced 
than they were rapidly subscribed for. But what is the use of my saying 
any thing more about the history of last year? Every one of us remembers 
it perfectly well. It was a capital year on the whole, and put money into 
many a pocket. About that time, Bob and | commenced operations. Our 
available capital, or negotiable bullion, in the language of my friend, 
amounted to about three hundred pounds, which we set aside as a joint 
fund for speculation. Bob, in a series of learned discourses, had convinced 
me, that it was not only folly, but a positive sin, to leave this sum lying in 
the bank at a pitiful rate dt tere, aud otherwise unemployed, whilst 
every one else in the kingdom was having a pluck at the public pigeon.— 
Somehow or other, we were unlucky in our first attempts. Speculators are 
like wasps; for when they have once got hold of aripeving and peach-like 

roject, they keep it © ee | for their own swarm, and repel the approach of 
interlopers. Notwithstanding all our efforts, and very ingenious ones they 
were, we never, in a single instance, succeeded in procuring an allocation of 
original shares; and though we did now and then make a hit by purchase, 
we more frequently bought at a premium, and parted with our scrip ata 
discount. At the end of six months, we were not twenty pounds richer 
than before. 

‘ This will never do,’ said Bob, as he sat one evening in my rooms com- 
pounding his second tumbler. ‘1 thought we were living in an enlightened 
age ; but I find 1 was mistaken. That brutal spirit of monopoly is still 
abroad and uncurbed. The principles of free-trade are utterly torgotten, 
or misunderstood. Else how comes it that David Spreul received but yes- 
terday an allocation of two hundred shares in the Westermidden Junction ; 
whilst your ae and mine, for a thousand each, were overlooked ? 
Is this a state of things to be tolerated?) Why should he, with his fifty thou- 
sand pounds, reveive a slapping premium, whilst our three huudred of avail- 
able capital remains unrepresented? ‘The fact is monstrous, and demands 
the immediate and serious interference of the legislature.’ 

‘It is a bloody shame,’ said I, fully alive to the manifold advantages of a 
premium. 

‘Tl tell you what, Dunshunner,’ ye M‘Corkindale, ‘it’s no use 
going on this way. We haven't shown half pluck enough. These fellows 
consider us as snobs, because we don’t take the bull by the horns. Now’s 
the time for a.bold stroke. The public are quite ready to subscribe for any 
thing—and we’ll start a railway for ourselves,’ 

‘ Start a railway with three hundred pounds of capital !’ 

‘Pshaw, man! you don’t know what you're talking about—we’ve a great 
deal more capital than that. Have not | told you seventy times over, that 
every thing a man has—his coat, his hat, the tumblers he drinks from, nay, 
his very corporeal existence—is absolute marketable capital? What do you 
call that fourteen-gallon cask, I should like to know 7?’ 

‘A compound of hoops and staves, eontaining about a quart and a half of 
spirits—you have effectually accounted for the rest.’ 

‘Then it has gone to the fund of profit and loss, that’s all. Never let me 
hear you sport those old theories again. Capital is indestructible, as I am 
ready to prove to you any day, in half an hour. But let us sit down serious- 
ly to business. We arerich enough to pay for the advertisements, and that 
is all we need care for inthe meantime. The public is sure to step in, and 
bear us out handsomely with the rest.’ 

‘But where in the face of the habitable globe shall the railway be? Eng- 
land is out of the question, and I hardly know a spot in the Lowlands that is 
not occupied already.’ 

‘ What do you say to a Spanish seheme—the Alcantara Union? Hang me 
if | know whether Alcantara is in Spain or Portugal ; but nobody else does, 
and the one is quite as good as the other. Or what would you think of the 
Palermo Railway, with a branch to the sulphurmines? That would be po- 
pular in the North—or the Pyrenees Direct? They would all go toa pre- 
mium,’ 

‘I must confess I should prefer a line at home.’ 

‘Well then, why not try the Highlands? There must be lots of traffic 
there in the shape of sheep, grouse, and Cockney tourists, not to mention 
salmon and other et ceteras. Couldn't we tip them a railway somewhere 
inthe West ?’ 

‘ There’s Glenmutchkin, for instance,’ 

‘ Capital, my dear fellow! Glorious! By Jove, first rate ?’ shouted Bob, 
in an ecstacy of delight. ‘There’s a distillery there, you kuow, and a fish- 
ing village at the foot; at least there used to be six years ago, when I was 
living with the exciseman. ‘There may be some bother about the popula- 
tion though. The last laird shipped every mother’s son of the aberiginal 
Celts to America—but, after all, that’s not of much consequence. I see the 
wholething! Uurivalled scenery—stupendous waterfal s—herds of black 
or where Prince Charles Edwards met Macgrugar of Glengrugar 
and his clan! Wecould not possibly have lighted on a more promising 
place. Hand us over that sheet of paper, like a good fellow, and a pen.— 
oro is no time to be lost, and the sooner we get out the prospectus the 

etter. 


‘ But, Heaven bless you, Bob, there’s a great deal to be thought of first. 
Who are we to get for a provisional Committee ?’ 

‘ That’s very true,’ said Bob musin ly. ‘We must treat them to some 
respectable names, that is, good voneen, “ ones. I’m afraid there is a little 
chance of our producing a Peer to begin ‘with 7 

‘None whatever—unless we could invent one, and that’s hardly safe— 
Burke's Peerage has gone through too many editions. Couldn't we try the 
Dormants ?’ 

‘That would be rather dangerous in the teeth of the standing orders.— 
But what do you say toabaronet? There’s Sir Polloxfen Tremens. He 
got himself served the other day to a Nova Scotia baronetcy, with just as 








much title as you or I have ; and he has sported the riband, and dined out 


on the strength of it ever since. He'll join us at once, for he has not six- 
pence to lose.’ 

‘Down with him, then,’ and we headed the Provisional list with the 
pseudo Orange-tawney. 

‘ Now,’ said Bob, ‘it’s quite indispensable, as this is a Highland line, that 
we should pat forward a Chief or twe. That has always a great effect up- 
on the English, whose feudal notions are rather of the mistiest, and princi- 
pally derived trom Waverley.’ 

‘Why not write yourself down asthe Laird of M’Corkindale?’ said I ‘I 
dare say yuu would not be negatived by a counter-claim.’ 

‘ That would hardly do,’ reptied Bob, ‘ as | intend to be Secretary. Af- 
ter all, what’s the use of thinking about it? Here goes for an extempore 
Chief,’ and the villain wrote down the name of Tavish M’Tavish of Inver- 
tavish. 

‘I say, though,’ said I, ‘we must havea real Highlander on the list. If 
we go on in this way it will become a Justiciary mater.’ 

‘ You’re devilish scrupulous, Gus,’ said Bob, who, left to himself, would 
have stuck in the names of the heathen gods and goddesses, or borrowed 
his directors from the Ossianic chronicles, rather than have delayed the pro 
spectus. ‘Where the mischief are we to find the men? I can think of no 
others likely to go the whole hog ; can you ?’ 

‘I don’t know a single Celt in Glasgow except old M’Closkie, the drunk- 
en porter, at the corner of Jamaica street.’ 

‘ He's the very man! I su , after the manner of his tribe, he will do 
anything for a pint of whiskey. But what shall we call him? Jamaica 
Street, | fear, will hardly do for a designation.’ 

‘Call him “ The M’Closkie.’’ It will be sonorous in the ears of the 
Saxon.’ 

‘Bravo!’ and another chief was added to the roll of the clans. 

‘Now,’ said Bob, ‘we must put you down. Recollect, all the manage- 
meut—that is, the allovation—will be entrusted to you. Augustus—you 
haven't a middle name { think? well then, suppose we interpolate “ Regi- 
nald ;"’ it has asmack of tho Crusades. Augustus Reginald Dunshunner, 
Esq. of where, in the name of Munchausen ?’ 

‘I’m sure [ don’t know. I never had any land beyoud the contents of a 
flower-pot. Stay—I rather think I have a superiority somewhere about 
Paisley.’ 

‘3 on the thing,’ cried Bob. ‘It’s heritable property, and therefore titu- 
lar. What’s the denomination ?’ 

‘St. Mirrens.’ 

‘Beautiful! Dunshunner of St. Mirrens,[ give you joy! Had you dis- 
covered that a little sooner—and I wonder you did not think uv! it—we might 
both of us have had lots of ailocations. These are not the times to conceal 
hereditary distinctions. Butnow comes the serious work. We must have 
one or two men of known wealth, upon the list. The chaff is nothing with- 
out adecoy-bird. Now, can’t you help me with aname?’ 

‘In that case,’ said 1, ‘ the game is up, and the whole scheme exploded. 
I would as soon undertake tc evoke the ghost of Croesus.’ 

‘ Dunshunuer,’ said Bob very seriously, ‘to be a man of information you 
are possessed of marvellous few resources. [ am quite ashamed of you.— 
Now listen to me. I have thought deeply upon this subject, and am quite 
convinced that with some little trouble we may secure the co-operation of a 
most wealthy and influential body—one, too, that is generally supposed to 
have stood aloof from all speculation of the kind, and whose name would be 
a tower of strength in the monied quarters. I allude,’ continued Bob, 
reaching across for the kettle, ‘ to the great Dissenting Interest.’ 

‘ The what ?’ cried I aghast. 

‘ The great Dissenting Interest. You can’t have failed to observe the 
row they have lately been making aboutSunday travelling and education.— 
Old Sam Sawley, the coffia maker, is theix principal spokesman here ; and 
wherever he goes the rest will follow, like a flock of sheep bounding after 
a patriarchal ram. J propose, therefore, to wait upon him to-morrow, and 
request his co operation in a scheme which is not only to prove profitable, 
but to make head against the lax principles of the age. Leave me alone to 
tickle him. I consider his name—and those of one or two others beiong- 
ing to the same meeting house—tellows with bank-stock, and all sorts of 
tin—as perfectly secure. These dissenters smell a premium from an almost 
incredible distance. We can fill up the rest of the committee with cy- 
phers, and the whole thing is done. 

‘But the engineer—we must announce such an officer asa matter of 
course.’ 

‘ I never thought of that,’ said Bob. ‘Couldn’t we hire a fellow from 
one of the steamboats ?’ 
‘I fear that might get us into trouble: You know there are such things as 
gradients and sections to be prepared. But there’s Watty Solder, the gasfit- 
ter, who failed the other day. He's a sort of civil engineer by trade, and 
will jump at the proposal like atrout at the tail of a May fly.’ 
‘Agreed. Now, then, let’s fix the number of shares. This is our first 
experiment, and I think we ought to be moderate. No sound political econ- 
omist ee Let us say twelve thousand attwenty pounds a piece.’ 
‘ So be it.’ 
‘ Well, then, that’s arranged. I'll see Sawley and the rest to-morrow— 
settle with Solder, and then write out the prospectus. You look in upon me 
in the evening, and we'll revise it together. Now, by your leave let’s have 
in the Welsh rabbit and another tumbler to driuk success and prosperity to 
the Glenmatchkin railway.’ 
I confess, that when [ rose on the morrow, with a slight headache and a 
tongue indifferently parched, I recalled to memory, not without perturba- 
tion the conversation of the previéus oneey- I felt relieved, however, after 
two spoonfuls of carbonate of soda, and a glance at the newspaper, where- 
in I perceived the announcement of no less than four other schemes equal- 
ly preposterous with our own. But, after all, what right had 1 to assume 
that the Glenmutchkin project would prove an ultimate failure? I had not 
a scrap of statistical information that might entitle me to form such an opin- 
ion Atany rate, Parliament, by substituting the Board of Trade as an in- 
itiating body of inquiry, had created a responsible tribunal, and freed us 
from the chance of obloqguy. 1 saw before me a vision of six montlis’ stead 
gambling, at manifest advantage, in the shares before a report could possi- 
bly be pronounced, or our proceedings in any way overhauled. Of course 
I attended that evening punctually at my friend M‘Corkindale’s. Bob was 
in high feather ; for Sawley no sooner heard of the principles upon which 
the railway was to be conducted, and his own nomination as a director, 
than he gave in his adhesion, and promised his unflinching support to the 
uttermost. The Prospectus was headed as follows :— 
‘DIRECT GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY. 
In 12,000 SHares or L.20 gacu. Deposit L.1 rex SHare. 
Provisional Committee. 
SIR POLLOXFEN TREMENS, Bart. of Toddy mains. 
TAVISH M‘TAVISH of Invertavish. 
THE M‘CLOSKIE. 
AUGUSTUS REGINALD DUNSHUNNER, "sq. of St. Mirrens, 
SAMUEL SAWLEY, Esq., Merchant. 
MHIC-MHAC-VICH-INDUIBH. 
PHELIM O’FINLAN, Esq., of Castle-rock, Ireland. 
THE CAPTAIN of M‘ALCOHOL. 
FACTOR for GLENTUMBLERS. 
JOHN JOB JOBSON, Esq., Manufacturer. 








EVAN M‘CLAW of Glenscart and Inveryewky. 
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October 25. 











JOSEPH HECKLES, Esq. 
HABBAKUK GRABBIE, Portioner in Remoth-Drumelog. 
Engineer —W ALTER SOLDER, Esq. 
Interim Secretary—ROBERT M‘CORKINDALE, Esq.’ 

‘There !’ said Bob, slapping down the prospectus on the table, with the 
jauntiness of a Cockney vouchsafing a pint of Hermitage to his guests— 
* What do you think of that? If it doesn’t do the business effectually, I 
shall submit to be called a Dutchman. } 

‘Very masterly, indeed,’ said 1. ‘But who the deuce is Mhic-Mhac- 
vich-Iuduibh ?’ ‘ 

“A bona-fide chief, I assure you, though a little reduced : I picked him up 
upon the Broomielaw. His grandfather had an island somewhere to the 
west of the Hebrides; but it is not Jaid down in the maps.’ 

‘ And the Captain of M‘Alcohol ?’ 

‘Acrack distiller.’ 

‘And the Factor for Glentumblers ?’ 

‘His principal customer. But, bless you, my dear St. Mirrens! don’t 
trouble yourself any more about the committee. They are as respectable 
aset—ou paper at least—as you would wish to see ofa summer's morning, 
and the beauty of itis that they will give us no manner of trouble. Now 
about the allocation You and | must restrict ourselves to a couple of thou- 
sand shares a-piece. ‘T'bat’s only a third of the whole, but it wont do to be 

’ 


y. 

‘But, Bob, consider! Where on earth are we to find the money to pay 
up the deposiis !’ 

‘Can you, the principal director of the Glenmutchkin Railway , ask me, 
thée’secretary, such a question? Don’t you know that any of the banks will 
give us tick to the amount “of half the depesits”” All that is settled al - 
ready, and you cap get your two thousand pounds whenever you please 
merely for the signing ofa bill. Sawley must get a thousand according to 
stipulation—Jobson, Heckles, and Grabbie, at least five hundred a-piece, 

another five hundred, I should think, will exhaust the remaining means 
ef the committee. So that out of our whole stock, there remain just five 
thousand shares to be allocated to the speculative and evangelical public.— 
My ovee! won't there be a scramble for them?’ 

ext day our prospectus appeared in the newspapers. It was read, can 
vassed, and generally approved of. During the afternoon, ! took an oppor- 
tunity of locking into the Tontine, and whi'sr under shelter of the Glasgow 
Herald, my ears were solaced with such ejaculations as the following : 

* I say, Jimsy, hae ye seen this grand new prospectus for a railway tae 
Glenmutchkin 1’ 

‘ Ay—it looks no that ill. The Hieland lairds are pitting their best fit fore- 
most. Will ye apply for shares?’ 

“I think I’ll tak’ twa hundred. Wha’s Sir Polloxfen Tremens 2’ 

‘He'll be yin o’ the Ayrshire folk. He used to rin horses at the Paisley 
races. 

(‘ The devil he did !’ thought [.) 

* D’ye ken ony o’ the directors, Jimsy?’ 

‘I ken Sawley fine. Ye may depend on’t, it’s a gude thing if he’s in’t. 
for he’s a howkm’ body.’ 

‘Thenit’s sureto gaeup. What prem. d’ye think it will bring ?” 

‘Twa pund a share, and maybe mair.’ 

“’Od, V’lLapply for three hundred !’ 

* Heaven bless you, my dear countrymen!’ thought I, as I sallied forth to 
refresh inyself with a basin of soup, ‘do but maintain this liberal and patri- 
otic feeling—this thirst for national improvement, internal communication, 
om amg short while longer, and I know whose fortune will be 
made.’ 

On the following morning my breakfast table was covered with shoals of 
letters, from tellows whom I scarcely ever had spoken to—or who, to use 
afranker phraseology, had scarcely ever condescended to speak to me 
—entreating my influence as a director to obtain them shares in the new un- 
dertaking. I never bore malice in my life, so | chalked them down, without 
any favouritism, for a certain proportion. Whilst engaged in this charitable 
work, the door flew open, and M’Corkindale, looking utterly haggard with 
excitement, rushed ia. 

‘You may buy an estate whenever you please, Dunshunner,’ cried he, 
‘the world’s gone perfectly mad. I have been to Blazes, the broker, and 
he tells me that the whole amount of the stock has been subscribed for four 
times already, and he has not yet got in the returns from Edinburgh and Li- 
verpool.’ 

‘ Are they good names though, Bob—sure cards—none of your M’Closkies 
and M’ Alcohols?’ 

* The first names in the city, I assure you, and most of them holders for in- 
vestment. I wouldn't take ten millions for their capital.’ 

‘ Then the sooner we close the list the better.’ 

‘I think so too. I suspect arival company will be out before long. Bla- 
zes says the shares are celling already conditionally on allotment, at seven 
and sixpence premium.’ ' 

‘ The deuce they are! I say, Bob, since we have the cards in our hands, 
would it not be wise to favour them with a few hundreds at thatrate? A 
bird in the hand, you know, is worth two in the bush, eh?’ 

‘{ knowno such maxim in political economy,’ replied the secretary.— 
‘Are youmuad, Dunshunner? How are the shares ever to go up, if it gets 
wind that the directors are selling already? Our business just now, is to bu// 
the line, not to dear it; and if you will trust me, I shall show them-such an 
operation on the ascending scale, as the Stock Exchange has not witnessed 
for this long and many aday. Then, to-morrow, I shall advertise in the pa- 
pers, that the committee having received applications for ten times the 
amount of stock, have been compelled, unwillingly, to close the lists. That 
will be a slap in the face to the dilatory gentlemen, and send up the shares 
like wildfire.’ 

Bob was right. No sooner did the advertisement appear, than a simulta- 
neous n was uttered by some hundreds of disappointed speculators, 
who with unwonted and unnecessary caution, had been anxious to see their 
way 4 little, before committing themselves to our splendid enterprise. Jn 
consequence, they rushed into the market, with intense anxiety to make 
what terms they could at the earliest stage, and the seven and sixpence of 
premium was doubled in the course of a forenoon. 

The allocation passed over very peaceably. Sawley, Heckles, Jobson, 
Grabbie, and tae Captain of M’ Alcohol, besides myself, attended, and took 

t in the business. We were also threatened with the presence of the M’- 
Closkie and Vich-Induibh; but M’Corkindale, entertaining some reasonable 
doubts as to the effect which their corporeal appearance might have upon 
the representatives of the dissenting interest, had taken the precaution to 
get them snugly housed ina tavern, where an unbounded supply of gratuit- 
ous Ferntosh deprived us of the benefit of their experience. We. however, 
allotted them twenty shares a piece. Sir Polloxfen Tremens sent a handsome, 
—_ rather illegible letter of apology, dated from an island in Lochlo- 
mond, where he was said to be detained on particular business. 

Mr. Sawley, who officiated asour chairman, was kind enough, before part- 
ing, to pass a very flattering eulogium upon the excellence aud candourfof all 
the preliminary arrangements. 

It would now, he said, go forth to the public that this line was not, like 
some others he could mention, amere bubble emanating from the stank of 
private interest, but a solid, lasting superstrucure, based upon the principles 
of sound return for capital, and serious evangelical truth, (bear, hear.) The 
tim e was fast approaching, when the gravestone, witb the words ‘ Hicosirt’ 
chiselled upon it, would be placed at the head of all the other lines which 
rejected the grand opportunity of conveying education tothe stoker. The 
stoker, in his (Mr. Sawley’s) opinion, had a right to ask the all important 
question, ‘Am I nota man and a brother ?’ (Cheers.) Much had been said 
and written lately abouta work called Tracts for the Times. With the 
opinions contained in that ecg he was not conversant, as it was con- 
ducted by persons of another community-from that to which he (Mr. Saw- 
ley ) had the privilege to belong. But he hoped very soon, under the auspi- 
ces of the Glenmutchkin Railway Company, to see a new periodical estab- 
lished, under the title of T'racts for the Trains. He never for a moment 
would relax his efforts to knock a nail into the coffin, which, he might say, 
was already made, and measured, and cloth covered for the occasion of all 
establishments ; and with these sentiments, and the conviction that the shares 
must rise, could it be doubted that he would remain a fast friend to the inter- 
ests of this comeeny for ever? (Much cheering. ) 

After having delivered this address, Mr. Sawley affectionately squeezed the 
hands of his brother directors, and departed, leaving several of us much 
overcome. As, however, M’Corkindale had told me that every ove of Saw- 
ley’s shares had been disposed of in the market the day before, I felt less 
compunction at having refused to allow that excellent man an extra thousand 
beyond the amount he had applied for, notwithstanding of his broadest hints 
and even private entreuties. ss : 

‘ Coufound the greedy hypocrite! said Bob ; ‘does he think we shall le 
him Burke the line for nothing? No—no! let him go to he bode iad 
buy his shares back, if he thinks they are likely to rise. I'll be bound he 
has made a cool hundred out of them already.’ 





‘ but there’s not much more stock to come and go upon, and those two share 
sharks, Jobson and Grabbie, I know, will be in the market to morrow. We 
must not let them have the whip-hand of us. I think upon the whole, Dun- 
shunner, though it’s letting them go dog cheap, that we ought to sell half our 
shares at the present premium, whilst there is a certainty of getting it.’ 

‘Why not sell the whole ? I’m sure | have no objections to part with every 
stiver of the scrip on such terms.’ . 

‘Perhaps,’ said Bob, ‘ upon general principles you may be right; but then 
remen.ber that we have a vested interest in the line.’ 

‘ Vested interest be hanged !’ 

‘ That’s very well—at the same time itis no use tu kill your salmon in a 
hurry. The bulls have done their work pretty well for us, and we ought 
to keep something on hand for the bears; they are snuffingjat it already. 1 
could almost swear that some of those fellows who have sold to day are 
working for a time-bargain.’ 

We accordingly got rid of a couple of thousand shares, the eeds of 
which notonly enabled us to discharge the deposite loan, but left us a ma- 
terial surplus. Under these circumstances, a two-handed banquet was 

roposed and unanimously carried, the commencement of which I distinct- 
y remember, but am rather dubious as to the end. So many stories have 
lately been circulated to the prejudice of railway directors, that I think it 
my duty to state that this entertainment was scrupulously defrayed by our- 
selves, and not carried to account, either of the preliminary survey, or the 
expenses of the provisional committee. f 

Nothing effects so great a aan gy, ope in the bearing of the outer 
man, as a sudden change of fortune. The anemone of the garden differs 
scarcely more from its unpretending prototype of the woods, than Robert 
M'Corkindale, Esq., Secretary and Projector of the Glenmutchin Railway, 
differed from Bob M’Corkindale, the seedy frequenter of‘ The Crow.” In 
the days of yore, men eyed the surtout—napless at the velvet collar, and 

reeraseelly white at the seams—which Bob vouchsafed to wear, with 
ooks of dim suspicion, as if some faint reminiscence, similar to that which 
is said to recall the memory of a former state of existence, suggested to them 
a vision that the garment had once been theirown. Indeed, his whole “4 
pearance was then wonderfully second-hand. Now he had cast his slough. 
A most undeniable Taglioni, with trimmings just bordering upon frogs, ave 
dignity to his demeanour and twofold amplitude to his chest. The horn 
eyeglass was exchanged for one of purest gold, the dingy ane for 
well-waxed Wellingtons, the Paisley fogle for the fabric of the China loom. 
Moreover, he walked with a swagger, and affected in common conversa- 
tion a peculiar dialect which he vpined to be the purest English, but which 
no one—except a bagman—could be reasonably expected to understand. 
His pockets were invariably crammed with share lists; and he quoted, if 
he did not comprehend, the money article trom the Times. This sort of 
assumption, though very ludicrous in itself, goes down wonderfully. Bob 
gradually became a sort ofauthority, and his opinionsgot quoted on ’Change. 
He was no ass, notwithstanding his peculiarity, and made good use of his 
opportunities. 
or myself, I bore my new dignities with an air of modest meekness. A 
certain degree of starchness is indispensable for a railway director, if he 
means to go forward in his high calling and prosper; he must abandon all 
juvenile eccentricities, and aim at the appearance of a decided enemy to 
iree trade in the article of Wild Oats. Accordingly, as the first step towards 
respectability, 1 eschewed coloured waitcoats, and gave out that I was a 
marrying man. No man under forty, unless he is a positive idiot, will 
staud forth us a theoretical bachelor. It is all nonsense to say that there is 
any thing unpleasant in being courted. Attention, whether from male or 
female, tickles the vanity, aud although I have reasonable, and, I hope, not 
unwholesome regard, for the gratification of my other appetites, I confess 
that this same vanity is by far the most poignant of the whole. I therefore 
surrendered myself freely to the soft allurements thrown in my way by 
such matronly denizens of Glasgow as were possessed of stock in the dhage 
of marriageable daughters ; and walked the more readily into their toils, 
because every party, though nominally for the purpose of tea, wound up 
with a hot supper, and something hotter still by way of assisting the diges- 
tion, 

I don’t know whether it was my determined conduct at the allocation, my 
territorial title, or a most exaggerated idea of my circumstances, that work- 
ed upen the mind of Mr. Sawley. Possibly it was a combination of the 
three; but sure enough few days had elapsed before I received a formal 
card of invitation to a tea and serious conversation. Now serious conversa- 
tion isa sort of thing that [ never shone in, possibly because my early stu- 
dies were framed iu a different direction; but as i really was unwilling to 
offend the respectable coffin maker, and as 1 found that the captain of M’. 
Alcohol—a decided trump in his way—had also received a summons, I no- 
tified my acceptance. 

M’Alcohol and I went together. The captain, an enormous brawny 
Celt, with superhuman whiskers, aud a shock of the fieriest hair, had figged 
himself out, more majoram, in the fall Highland costume. I never saw 
Rob Roy on the stage look half so dignified or ferocious. He glittered from 
head to foot, with dirk, pistol, and skean-dhu, and at least a hundred weight 
of cairngorums cast a prismatic glory around his person. | felt quite abash- 
ed beside him. 

We were ushered into Mr. Sawley’s drawing-room. Round the walls, 
and at considerable distances from each other, were seated about a dezen 
characters male and female, all of them dressed in sable, and wearing coun- 
tenances of woe. Sawley advanced and wrung me by the hand with so 
piteous an expression of visage, that I could not help thinking some awful 
catastrophe had just befallen his family. 

‘You are welcome, Mr. Dunshunner, welcome to my humble tabernacle. 
Let me present you to Mrs. Sawley’—and a lady, who seemed to have 
bathed in the Yellow Sea, rose from her seat and favoured me with a pro- 
found curtsy. 

‘My daughter—Miss Selina Sawley.’ 

I felt in my brain the scorching glance of the two darkest eyes it ever 
was my fortune to bebold, as the beauteous Selina looked up from the peru- 
sal of her handkerchief hem. It was a pity that the other teatures were not 
corresponding ; for the nose was flat, and the mouth of such dimensions, 
that a Harlequin might have jamped down it with impunity—but the eyes 
were splendid. ' : 

In obedience to a sign from the hostess, I sank into a chair beside Selina; 
and not knowing exactly what to say, hazarded some observation about the 
weather. 

‘Yes, it is indeed a suggestive season. How Conair Mr. Dunshunner, 
we ought to feel the pensive progress of autumn towards a soft and prema- 
ture decay! I always think, about this time of the year, that nature is fall- 
ing into a consumption ! . 

‘To be sure, ma’am,’ said I, rather taken aback by this style ef colloquy, 
‘ the trees are looking devilishly hectic.’ 

‘Ah, you have remarked that too! Strange! it was but yesterday that I 
was wandering through Kelvin Grove, and as the phantom breeze brought 
down the withered foliage from the spray, I thought, how probable it was, 
that they might erelong rustle over young and glowing hearts deposited pre- 
maturely in the tomb!’ ag ; 

This, which struck me as a very passable imitation of Dickens's pathetic 
writings, wasa poser. In default of language, I looked Miss Saw!ey straight 
in the face, and attempted a substitute ior asigh. I was rewarded with a 
tender glance. * 

‘Ah!’ said she, ‘I see you are a congenial spirit. How delightful, and 
yet hew rare it is to meet with any one who thinks in unison with yourself! 
Do you ever walk in the Necropolis, Mr. Dunshunner? It is my favourite 
haunt of a morning. There we can wean ourselves, as it were, from life, 
and, beneath the melancholy yew and cypress, anticipate the setting star. 
How often there have I seen the procession—the funeral ofsome very, very 
little child’ 

‘Selina, my love,’ said Mrs. Sawley, ‘have the kindness to ring for the 
cookies.’ : : 

I, as in duty bound, started up to save the fair enthusiast the trouble, and 
was not sorry to observe my seat immediately occupied by a very cadave- 
rous gentleman, who was evidently jealous of the progress I was rapidly 
making. Sawley, with an air of great mystery, informed me that this was 
a Mr. Dalgleish of Raxmathrapple, the represevtative of an ancient Scottish 
family who claimed an important heritable office. The name, I thought, 
was familiar to me, but there was something in the appearance of Mr. Dal- 
gleish which, notwithstanding the smiles ot Miss Selina, rendered a rivalship 
in that quarter utterly out of the question. — 

I hate injustice, so let me do due honour in description to the ege J ban- 
quet. The tea-urn most literally corresponded to its name. The table was 
decked out with divers platters, containing seed-cakes cut into rhomboids, 
almond biscuits, and ratafiadrops ; but somehow or other they looked clam- 
my and damp, and, for the life of me, I could not divest myself of the idea 
that the selfsame viands had figured, not long before, as funeral refreshments 
at adirgie. No such suspicion seemed to cross the mind of Mr. M’ Alcohol, 
who had hitherto remained uneasily surveying his nails in a corner, but at 








the first symptom of food started forwards, and was in the act of making a 


! > whic ‘ceede > allocati he fol! . ; . a, Sa , ° es . 
On the day which succeeded the allocation, the follow ing entry appeared | clean sweep of the china, when Sawley proposed the singular preliminary of 


in the Glasgow share lists. 
‘Direct Gleumutchkin Railway. 15s. 15s. 6d. 
16s. 168.6d. 16s. 6d. 16s. 17s. 18s. 188. 19s.6d. 21s, 


15s 6d, lés. 15s. 6d. 


21s. 22s 


a hymn. 
The hymn was accordingly sung. I am thankful to say it was such a one 
as | never heard before, or expect to hear again; and anless it was compos- 


—————————— — 


cussed, and after tea, tomy amazement, more hot brandy and water than I 
ever remember to have seen circulated at the most convivial party. Of 
course this reftected a radical change in the spirits and conversation of the 
circle. It was again my lot to be placed by the side of the fascinating Seli- 
na, whose sentimentality gradually thawed away beneath the influence of 
sundry sips, which she accepted with a delicate reluctance. This time 
Dalgleish of Raxmathrapple had not the remotest chance. M’Alcohol got 
furious, sang Gaelic songs, and even delivereda sermon in genuine Erse, 
without incurring a rebuke; whilst, for my own part, I must needs confess 
that 1 waxed unnecessarily amorous, and the last thing | recollect was the 
ogee of Mr. Sawley’s hand at the door, as he denominated me his dear 

y, and hoped 1 would soon come back and visit Mrs. Sawley and Selina, 
The recollection of these passages next morning was the surest antidote to 
my return. 

Three weeks had elapsed, and still the Glenmutchkin Railway shares 
were ata premium, though rather lower than when we sold. Our engineer, 
Watty Solder, returned from his first survey of the line, along with an as- 
sistant who really appeared to have some remote glimmerings of the science 
and practice of mensuration. It seemed, from a verbal report, that the line 
was actually practicable; and the survey would have been completed in a 
very short time—‘ If,’ according to the account of Solder, ‘there had been 
ae hoos in the glen. _But ever sin’ the distillery stoppit—and that was twa 
year last Martinmas—there wasna a hole whaur a Christian could lay his 
head, muckle less get white sugar to his toddy, forbye the change-house 
at the clachan; and the auld luckie that keepit it was sair fortochten wi’ 
the palsy, and maist in the dead-thraws. There was naebody else living 
within twal miles o’ the line, barring a tacksman, a lamiter, and a bauldie. 

We had some difficulty in preventing Mr, Solder from making this report 
open and patent to the public, which premature disclosure might have in- 
terfered materially with the preparation of our traffic tables, not to mention 
the marketable value of the shares. We therefore kept him steadily at work 
out of Glasgow, upona very liberal allowance, to which, appareutly, he did 
not object. 

‘ Dunshunner,’ said M’Corkindale to me one day, ‘I suspect that there is 
something going on about our railway more than we are aware of. Have you 
observed that the shares are preternaturally high just wow ?’ 

‘So much the better. Let’s sell.’ 

‘I did so this morning—both yours and mine, at two pounds ten shillings 
premium.’ 

‘The deuce you did! Then we're out ef the whole concern.’ 

‘Not quite. If my suspicions are correct, there’s a good deal more imo- 
ney yet to be got from the speculation. Somebody has been buliing the 
stock without orders; and, as they can have no information which we are 
not perfectly up to, depend upon it, it is done for a purpose. | suspect 
Sawley and his friends. They have never been quite happy since the allo- 
cation ; and I caught him yesterday pamping our broker in the back shop, 
We'll see ina day or two. If they are beginning a beariug operation, | know 
how to catch them.’ 

And, in etfect, the bearing operation commenced. Next day, ne sales 
were effected for delivery in three weeks ; end the stock, as if water-logged 
began to sink. The same thing continued for the following two days, until 
the premium became nearly nominal. In the mean time, Bob and [, in 
conjunction with two leading capitalists whom he let iuto the secret, bought 
up steadily every share that was offered ; and at the end of a fortnight we 
found that we had purchased rather more thay double the amount of the 
whole original stock. Sawley and his disciples, who, as M’Corkindale sus- 
pected, were at the bottom othe whole transaction, having beared to their 
heart’s content, now ceme into the market to purchase, in order to redeem 
their engagements. The following extract from the weekly share-list will 
show the result uf their endeavours to regain their lost position :-— 

Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Frid. Saw 
GLENMUTCHKIN 
Raw, 1.1 paid.....13-8 | 21-4 | 43-3] 7 1-2 | 103-4] 15 3-8] 17, 
and Monday was the day of delivery. 

I have no means of knowing in what frame of mind Mr. Sawley - 
the Sunday, or whether he had recourse for mental consolation to Peden ; 
but on Monday morning he presented himself at my door in full funeral 
costume, with about a quarter of a mile of crape swathed round his hat, 
black gloves, and a countenance infinitely more doletul than if he had been 
attending the interment of his beloved wife. 

‘Walk in, Mr. Sawley,’ said I cheerfully. ‘ What a long time it is since 
Ihave had the pleasure of seeing you—too long indeed for brother di- 
rectors. How are Mrs. Sawley and Miss Selina—won’t ycu take a cup 
of coffee?’ 

‘ Grass, sir, grass!’ said Mr. Sawley, with a sigh like the groan of a fur- 
nace-bellows. ‘ We are allftowers of the oven—weak, erring creatures, 
every one of us. Ah! Mr. Dunshunner! yon have been a great stranger at 
Lykewake Terrace! ’ 

‘ Take a muffin, Mr. Sawley. Any thing new in the railway world?’ 

‘Ah my dear sir—my good Mr. Augustus Reginald—I wanted to have 
some serious conversation with you on that very point. I am afraid there 
is something far wrong indeed in the present state of our stock.’ 

‘ Why, to be sure it is high; but that, you know, isa token of the —— 





confidence in the line. After all, the rise is nothing compared to that of 
several English railways; and individually, I suppose, neither of us have any 
reason to complain. 

‘IT don’t like it,’ said Sawley, watching me over the margin of his 
coffee-cup. ‘I don’t like it. It savours too much of gambling for a man 
of my habits. Selina, who is a sensible girl, has serious qualms on the sub- 
ject.’ 

‘Then, why not get out of it ? I have no objection to ran the risk, and, 
if you like to transact with me, I will pay yeu ready money for every share 
yon have at the present market price.’ 

Sawley writhed uneasily in his chair. _ 

‘ Will you sell me five hundred, Mr. Sawley? Say the word and it is @ 
bargain.’ 

‘A time bargain?’ quavered the coffin-maker. 

‘No. Money down, and scrip handed over.’ 

‘I—I can’t. The fact is, my dear young friend, I have sold all my stock 
already !’ 

‘Then permit me to ask, Mr. Sawley, what possible objection yo" can 
have to the present aspect of affairs? You do not — suppose thai we 
are going te issue new shares and bring down the market, simply because 
you have realized at a handsome premium 1?’ 

‘4 handsome premium! O Lord!’ moaned Sawley. 

‘ Why, what did you get for them?’ 

‘ Four, three, and two and a half.’ 

‘A very considerable profit indeed,’ said I; ‘and you ought to be abund- 
antly thankful. We shall talk this matter over at another time, Mr. Saw- 
ley, bat just now | must beg you to excuse me. I have a particular en- 
2 oo this morning with my broker—rather a heavy transaction to settle 
—and so’ 

‘ [t’s no use beating about the bush any longer,’ said Mr. Sawley in an 
excited tone, at the same time dashing down his crape-covered castor on the 
floor. ‘Did you ever see a ruined man with a large family?’ Look at me, 
Mr. Dunshunner—1’m one, and you've done it!’ 

‘Mr. Sawley! are you in your senses?’ 
‘That depends on circumstances, sir. 
lately ?’ : - 

‘Iam glad to say I have—two thousand Glenmutcbkins, I think, and this 
is the day of delivery.’ 

‘Well, then—can’t you see how the matter stands? 
them !’ 

‘Well !’ 

‘ Mother of Moses, sir! don’t you see I’m ruined ?’ dion 

‘By no means—but you must not swear. [ pay over the money wl your 
scrip, and you pocket a premium. It seems to me a very simple transac- 
tion.’ : ; . " 
‘But I tell you I haven't got the scrip!’ cried Sawley, gnashing his 
teeth, whilst the large beads of perspiration gathered largely upon his 
brow. — 

‘That is very unfortunate! Have yeu lost it? 
‘No !—the devil tempted me, and oversold ! ; , 
There was a long pause, during which I assumed an aspect of serious ant 


dignified rebuke. 


‘Is it possible ?’ said I im a low tone, after the manner of Kean’s offended. 
fathers. ‘ What! you, “ penal ie anes . isiend-—-the oe 
gi ing— father of Selina—condesce to sO equivocal a transaction ¢ 
= ~ — photo was the man to press Leal ona friend,’— 
here Sawley brightened up— your secret is safe with me, and it shall be 
your own fault if it reaches the ears of the Session. Pay me over the differ- 
ence at the present market price, and I release you of your obligation.” | 

‘Then I’m in the Gazette, that’s all,’ said Sawley doggedly, ‘aud a wife 

and nine beautiful babes upon the parish! I had hoped other things from 
you, Mr. Dunshunner—I thought you and Selina’—— ; 
” «Nonsense, man! Nobody goes into the Gazette just now—it will be 
time enough when the general crash comes. Out with your checque-book, 
and write me an order for four-and-twenty thousaud. Counfound fractions - 
in these days one can afford to be liberal.’ 





Haven't you been buying stock 


It was I who sold 


‘You have no idea how bad our trade has 
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3 pm. ‘Ll haven't got it,’ said Sawiey. 
‘They might go higher, and they oughtto go higher,’ said Bob, musingly; | | cannot conjecture the author. After this original symphony, tea was dis- 


been of late, for nobody seems to think of dying. 
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original bargain. ‘So, thea—now we're quits 


- Still in the preliminary steps of an extem 








down in cash, and ten thousand in shares—further I can’t go.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Sawley,’ said I, ‘1 may be blamed by wor dly-minded men 
for what I am going to do; but I am a man of priuciple, and feel deeply tor 
the situation of your amiable wife «nd family. I bear no malice, thongh it is 
quite clear that you intended to make me the sufferer. Pay me fifteen thon- 
sand over the counter, and we cry quits for ever.’ 

‘ Won't you take Camlachie Cemetery shares? They are quite sure to go 
up. 
r No.’ 

— hundred Cowcaddens’ Water, with an issue of new stock next 
w 

‘ Not if they disseminated the Ganges.’ 

‘A thousand Ramsnorn Gas—four per cent guaranteed until the act?’ 

‘ Not if they promised twenty, and melted down the sun in their retort.’ 

‘Blawweary Iron. Best spec. going.’ ‘ 

‘No, | tell you once for all. If you don’t like my offer—and it is an un- 


-commonly liberal one—say so, and I'll expose you this afternoon upon 


*Change.’ 
‘Well, then—there’s acheeque. But may th’——— — 
‘Stop, sir! Any such profane expressions, and I shall insist upon the 
! I wish you a very good- 
morning, Mr. Sawley, and better luck next time. Pray remember me to 
your amiable family. 
The door had hardly closed upon the discomfited coffin-maker, and I was 
re pas seul, intended as the out- 
ward demonstration of exceeding inward joy, when Bob M’Corkindale en- 
tered. 1 told him the result of the morning’s conference , 

‘You have let Lim otf too easily,’ said the Political Economist. ‘ Had I 
been his creditor, I certainly wre 5 have sacked the shares into the bargain. 
There is nothing like rigid dealing between man and man.” ; : 

‘1am contented with moderate profits,’ said I; ‘ besides, the image oi 
Selina overcame me. How goes it with Jobson and Grabble ”’ ? 

‘Jobson has paid, and Grabble compounded. Heckles—may he die an 
-evil death'!—has repudiated, become a lame duck, and waddled; but no 
doubt his estate will pay a dividend.’ 

‘So, then, we are clear of the whole Glenmutchkin business, and a hand- 
some profit,’ : 

‘ A fair interest for the outlay of capital—nothing more. Bat I’m not quite 
done with the concern yet.’ 

‘ Bow so ? not another bearing operation ? 

* No; thatcock would hardly fight. But you forget that I am secretaty 
to the company, and have a sinall account against them for services already 
rendered. I must do what I can to carry the bill through Parliament; and, 
as you have now sold your whole shares, | advise you to resign from the 
direction, go down straightto Glenmutchkin, and qualify yourself tor a wit- 
ness. We shall give you five guineas a-day, and defray all your expen- 
Ses. 

‘Not a bad notion. But what has become of M’Closkie, and the other 
fellow with the jaw-breaking name Y 

*Vich-Induibh? | have looked atier their interests, as in duty bound, 
sold their shares at a large premium, and despatched them to their native 
hills on annuities.’ 

* And Sir Pollioxfen ? 

‘Died yesterday of spontaneous combustion.’ 

As the company seemed breaking up, I thought I could not do better than 
take M'Corkiodale’s hint, and accordingly betook myself to Glenmutchkin, 
along with the Captain of M’Alcohol, and we quartered ourselves upon 
the Factor for Glentumblers. We found Watty Solder very shakey, and 
his assistant also lapsing into habits of painful inebrietv. We saw little of 
them except of an evening, for we shot and fished the whole day, and made 
ourselves remarkably comfortable. By singular guod-luck, the plans and 
sections were ludged in time, and the Board ot Trade very handsomely re- 
ported in our favour, with a recommendation of what they were pleased to 
call ‘the Glenmutchkin system,’ and a hope that it might generally be car- 
ried out. What this system was, I never clearly understood ; but, of course, 
none ofus had any objections, This circumstance gave an additional im- 
petus tothe shares, and they once more went up. I was, however, too cau- 
tious (o plunge asecond time into Charybdis, but M’Corkindale did, and- 
again emerged with plunder. 

When the time came for the parliamentary contest, we all emigrated to 
London. I still recollect, with lively satisfaction, the many pleasant days 
We spent in the metropolis at the company’s expense. There were just a 
neat fifiy of us, and we occupied the whole of an hotel, The discussion 
before the committee was long and tormidable. | We were opposed by four 
other companies who patronised lines, of which the nearest was at least a 
hundred miles distant from Glenmutchkin ; bat as they founded their oppo- 
sition upon dissent from‘ the Glenmutchkin system’ generally, the commit- 
tee allowed them to be heard. We tought for three weeks a most desperaie 
battle, and might in the end have been victorious, had not our last antago 
nist, at the very close of his case, pointed outno less than seventy-three fa- 
tal errors in the pariiamentary plan deposited by the unfortunate Solder. 
Why this was not done earlier, I never exactly understood; it may be, that 
our opponents, with gentlemanly consideration, were unwilling to cur- 
tail our sojourn in London—and their own, The drama was now finally 
closed, and after all preliminary expenses were paid, sixpence per share was 
Teturned fo the holders upon the surrender of their scrip. 

Such is an accurate history of the Origin, Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Direct Glenmutchkin Railway. It contains a deep moral, if any body has 
Sense enough to see it; ifnot, | havea new projeet in my eye for the next 
Session, of which timely notice shall be given. 

————f 
MARSTON; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Continued from Albion of October 4. 
PART XX. 


As my mission was but temporary, and might be attended with personal 
hazard, I had left Clotilde in England, much to her regret, and travelled 
with as small a retinue as possible; and in general, by unfrequented ways, 
to avoid the French patroles which were already spread through the neigh- 
bourhood of the high-roads, But, at Burgos, the Spanish commandant, on 
the delivery of my passport, insisted so strongly on the necessity for an 
escort, Piscing the wish on a feeling of his personal responsibility, in case 
of iny falling into the enemy's hands, that to save the senor’s conscience, 
or his commission, I consented to take afew troopers, with one of his aides- 
de-camp, to see me with safety through the Sierra Morena. 

The aide-de-camp was a character ; a little meagre being who, after a 
lorg life of idleness and half-pay, was suddenly called into service, and now 
figured in astaff-coat and feather His first commission had been in the 
luckless = of Count O'Reilly against the Moors ; and it had proba- 
bly served him asa topic, from that’ time to the moment when he ledged 
his renown for my safe delivery into the hands of the junta of Castile. He 
had three leading ideas, which formed the elements of his body and soul— 
his exploits in the Moorish campaign: his contempt for the monks; and 
his value for the talents, courage, and fame of Don Ignacio Trueno Relam- 

ago, the illustrious appellative of the little English aide-de-camp himself. 

@ talked without mercy as we rode along ; and gave his opinions with all 
the easy convictionof an ‘ officer on the staff ;’ and all the freedom of the 
wilderness. The expedition to Africa had failed solely for want of adopt- 
ing the ‘tactics which ke would have advised ;’ and his public services in 
securing the retreat would have done honour to the Cid, or to Alexander 
the Great, had not ‘military jealousy refused to transmit them to the na- 
tional ear.’ His — of Spanish politics was, that they owed their occa- 
sional mistakes solely to the culpable negligence of the war-minister ‘ in 
overlooking the gallant subalterns of the national army.’ Spain he regard- 
ed as the natural sovereign of Europe; and, of course, all mankind—its 
falling occasionally into the back ground being satisfactorily accounted for 
by the French descent of her existing dynasty, by the visible deterioration 
a the royal manufacture of cigars, aud, more than either, “ by the tardiness 
. — romotion.’ This last grievance was the sting. ‘If justice had 
ro one,’ exclaimed the new-feathered warrior, rising in his stirrups, 
sh Whe his hand, as if he was in the act of cleaving down a Moor, ‘1 

ou 8 since have been a general. If I had been a general, the ar- 
mies of Spain would long since have been ona very different footing. Men of 
— = have been in their properpositions; the troops would have 
—_ 7 exploits of their forefathers in the age of Ferdinand and Isa- 
— som es ng of receiving a king from France, we should have given 
nin +t ' 1 meee of seeing a French Emperor carrying off our prin- 
y omfondinn o carries off pigeons, or as a gipsey picks your pocket un- 

er pretence of telling your fortune, we should tone been garrisoning Pa- 
— - battalions, and sending a viceroy to the Tuileries.’ 
a ——- ; — my ill-timed mirth had nearly cost me an ‘affair of hon- 
pth a e little regenerator. His hand was instantly on the hilt of his 
- . wey ev wrinkle on his brown visage was swelling with wrath ; 
m " on cg pee prevailed. He probably recollected he was sent as 
hie protector, and that the office would not have been fulfilled according to 

Is instructions, by running me through the midriff. But, with all his pom- 
posity, he had the national gvood-nature ; and when we sat down to our 


chicken and bottle of Tinto in one of those delicious valleys, he was full of 
remorse for his burst of patriotic temper. | 


The da had been a contir aze of 8u -s i t ad b ro ‘4 
vy a nued bl 1 e 1e a i 
7 In-shin , | ro u ing 


coffins this fortnight. But I'll tell you what—I’ll give you five thousand 
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sand, and the contrast of the spot where we made our halt, was tempting. 
The scene was rich and riant, the evening lovely and the wine good. [ 
could have reposed there for a month, or a year, or forever. It would have 
been enough to make a man turn hermit; and I instinctively gazed round, 
to look for the convent which must lie in so luxurious a site. My compav- 
ion informed me that I was perfectly right in my conjecture, that spot hav- 
iug been the position of one of the richest brotherhoods in Spain. But its 
opulence had been unluckily displayed in rather too ostentatious a style in 
the eyes of a French brigade ; who, in consequence, packed up the plate 
in their baggage, and, in the course of a tamult whch followed with the 
peasantry, burned the building to the ground. 

Yet, this misfortune was the source of but slight condolence on the part 
of my friend. He was perfectly of the new school. ‘They were Thea- 
tines, said he—‘ as bad as the Jesuits in everything but hypocrisy —power- 
ful, insolent, bold-faced knaves; and after their robbing me of the inheri- 
tance of my old, rich uncle, which one of those crafty padres contrived to 
make the old devotee give them on his death-bed, I had dried eyes for their 
ill luck. But Ll suppose,’ added he, ‘you know their creed?’ I acknow- 
ledged my ignorance. ‘Well, you shall hear it. Itis incomparablytrae.— 
Though whether written for them by Moratin or Calderon, | leave to the 
antiquarians.’ He then chanted it in the style of the monkish service, and 
with a groans, and upturning of eyes, which strongly gave me 
the idea that he had employed his leisure, if not relieved ns sense of the 
war-minister’s neglect, by exerting his talents as the ‘ Gracioso’ of some 
strolling company. The troopers gathered round us, with that odd mixture 
of familiarity and respect which belongs to all the lower ranks of Spain— 
and the performer evidently acquired new spirits from the laughter of bis 
audience, as he dashingly sang his burlesque :-— 


CANCION. 


Los mandamientos de los Teatinos,* 
Mas humanos son que divinos. 
Coro.—Tra lara, tra lara. 


P rimo—Adqguirir mucho dinero. Tralara, &c. 
Segundo—Sujetar todo, il mondo. Tra lara, &c. 
T'ercero—Buen capon, buen carnero. Tra lara, &c. 
Qnarto—Comprar barato, y vender caro. Tra lara, &c. 
Quinto—Con el blanco ogee eltinto. Tra lara, &c. 
Sexto—Tener siempre e! lomo en siesto. Tra lara, &c. 
Septimo—Guardase bien del sereno. Tra lara, &c. 
Octavo—Obrar la suya,ylo ageno. ‘Tralara, &c. 
Non»—Hazar del penitente esclavo, Tra lara, &c. 
Decimo—Mesclarse en cosas d’estado. Tra lara, &c. 

Coro.—Estos diez maadamientosse encierran en dos— 

Todo para mi, y nada para vos. 
Tra lara, tralara, &c. 


The whole performance was received with an applause which awoke the 
little aide-de-camp’s genius to sach an extent, that he volunteered to sing 
some stanzas of his own, immeasurably more poignant. He was in the act 
—— a bumper to the ‘ downfall of all monkery on the face of the earth,’ 
when the report of a musket was heard, and the bottle was shivered in his 
hand. The honour of Don Ignacio Trueno Relampago was never in great- 
er danger, for he instantly turned much whiter than his own pocket-hand- 
kerchief: but the Spaniard is a brave fellow, after all; and seeing that I 
drew out my pistols, he drew his sword, ordered his troopers to mount, and 
prepared for battle. But, who can fight against fortune? Onur horses, 
which had been picketed at a few yards’ distance in the depth of the shade, 
were gone, A French battalion of tiraillears, accidentally coming on our 
route, had surrounded the grove, and carried off the horses unperceived, 
while our gallant troopers were chorusing the songster. The sentinel left 
in charge of them had, of course, given way to the allurements of ‘ sweet 
nature’s kind restorer, balmy sleep,’ and awoke only to find himself in 
French hands. Don Ignacio would have fought a legion of fiends; but 
seven hundred and fifty sharpshooters were a much more unmanageable af- 
fair; and on our holding a council of war, (which never fights,) and with a 
whole circle of bayonets glittering at our breasts, I advised a surrender 
without loss of time. The troopers were already disarmed, and the Don, 
appealing to me as evidence that he had done all that could be requiced by 
the most punctilious valour, surrendered his sword with the grace of a hero 
ofromance. The Frenchmen enjoyed the entire scene prodigiously, laugh- 
ed a great deal, drank our healths in our own bottles, and finished by a gen- 
eral request that the Don would indulge them with an encore of the chant 
which had so tickled their ears during their advance in the wood. The Den 
complied, ‘malgre, bongre ;’ and at the conclusion of this feat, the French 
colonel, resolved not to be outdone in anything, called on one of his subal- 
terns for asong. The subaitern hopelessly searched his memory for its ly- 
rical stores; but after half a dozen snatches of ‘chansons,’ and breaking 
down in them all, he volunteered, in despair, what he pronounced, ‘the 
most popular love-song in all Italy.’. Probably not a syllable of it was un- 
derstood by any one present bu: myself; yet this did not prevent its being 
applauded to the skies, and pronounced one of the most brilliant specimens 
of Italian sensibility. 1: was in ‘ Latin,’ and a fierce attack on the Jesuits, 
which the young officer, a palpable ‘philosophe,’ had brought with him 
from the ‘symposia’ of the ‘ Ecole Polytechnique :’— 

Mortem norunt animaret 


Et tumultus suscitare, 
Inter reges, et sedare. 


Tanquam sancti adorantur, 
Tanquam reges dominantur, 
Tanquam fures depredantur. 


Dominantur temporale, 
Dominantur spirituale, 
Dominantur omnia male. 


Hos igitur Jesuitas, 
Heluones, hy pocritas, 
Fuge, si celestia quwras. 


Vita namque Christiana 
Abhorret ab hac doctrina 
Tanquam ficta et insana. 


The colonel of the tirailleurs was acomplete specimen of the revolutionary 
soldier. He wasa dashing figure, with a bronzed face ; at least so much of 
it as I could discover through the most inordinate pair of mustaches ever 
worn by a warrior. He was ignorant of everything on earth but his pro- 
fession, and laughed at the waste of time in poring over books; his travel- 





*CHANT. 
The Theatines’ commandments ten 
Have less to do with saints than men. 
Chorus—Tra lara, tra lara. 


1—Of money make sure. Tra lara, &c. 

2—Entrap rich and poor. 

3—Always get a good dinner. 

4—In all bargains be winner. 

5—Cool your red wine with white 

6—Turn day into night. 

7—Give the bailiff the slip. 

8—Make the world fill your scrip. 

9—Make your concert a slave. 

10—To your king play the knave. 
Chorus.—Those ten commandments make hut treo— 
All things for me, and none for you. 
Tra lara, tra lara. 


t Breeders of all foreign wars, 
Breeders of all household jars, 
Snugly ’scaping all the scars. 


Worshipp’d, like the saints they make ; 
Tyrants, forcing fools to quake ; 
Grasping all we brew or bake. 


All our souls and bodies ruling, 
Ail our passions hotly schooling, 
All our wit and wisdom fooling. 


Lords of all our goods and chattels, 
Firebrands of our bigot battles. 
When you see them, spring your rattles. 


Shun them, as you’d shun the Pest; 
Shun them, teacher, friend, and guest; 
Shun them, north, south, east, and west. 


France, her true disease has hit: 
France has made the vagrants flit : 
France has swamp’d the Jesuit. 





ing-library consisting of but two—the imperial army-list, and the muster- 
roll of his regiment. His family vavalisclione went fal higher than his fath- 
ev,a cobbler in Languedoc. But he was a capital officer, and the very ma- 
terial for a ‘ chef-de-bataillon’—rough, brave, quick, end as hardy as iron — 
Half a dozen scars gave evidence of his having shared the glories of France 
ov the Rhine, the Po, and the Danube; and across of the Legion of Honour 
showed that his emperor was a different person from the object of Don Ig- 
nacio’s cureless wrath, the war-minister who ‘ made a poiut of neglecting 
all possible merit below that of a field-marshal.’ 

The Frenchman, with all his ‘ brusquerie,’ was civil enough to regret my 
capture, ‘peculiarly as it laid him ander the necessity of taking me far from 
my route ;' his regiment then making forced marches to Andalusia, to join 
Dapon'’s division; and tor the ore of secrecy, the strictest orders having 
been given that the prisoners which they might make in the way should be 
carried along with them. As 1 had forwarded my off:cial papers from Gali- 
cia to Castile, and was regarded simply as an English tourist, | had no sense 
of personal hazard; and putting the best complexion which [ could upon 
my misadventure, I rode along with the column over hill and dale, enjoy- 
ing the various aspects of one of the most varied and picturesque countries 
in the world, Our marches were rapid, but a by night; thus evading 
at once the intolerable heat of the Spanish day, and collisions with the pe 
ple. We bivouacked in the shelter of woods, or in the shade of hills cues 
the sultry hours ; and recommenced our march in the cool of the eve, wi 
short halts, until sunrise. Then we flung ourselves again under the shelter 
of the trees, and enjoyed those delights of rest and appetite, which are un- 
known to all but to the marchers and fasters for twelve hours together. 

But, on our crossing the Sierra Morena, and taking the direction of Anda- 
lusia, the scene was wholly changed. The country was like one vast field 
of battle The peasants were every where in arms, villages were seen burn- 
ing along the horizon, and our constant vigilance was necessary to guard 
aguiust asurprise. Every soldier who lay down to rest but a few yards from 
the column, or who attempted to forage in the villages, was sure to be shot 
or stilettoed ; provisions were burned before our faces; and even where we 
were not actually fired on, the frowns of the population showed sufficiently 
that the evil day was at hand. 

At length we reached the range of hills which surround the plain of Cor- 
dova; yet ouly just in time to see the army of Dupont marching out from 
the city gates, in the direction of Andujar. As I stood beside the colonel, I 
could observe by the knitting of his brow, that the movement did not satisfy 
his military sagacity. «4 j 

‘What a quantity of baggage !’ he muttered : ‘how will it be possible 
carry sucha train through the country, or how to fight, with such an encum 
brance embarrassing every step? Unless the Spanish generals are ¢ 
greatest fools on earth, or uuless Dupont has a miracle worked for him, 
must eithor abandon three-fourths of his waggons. or be ruined.’ . 

But I was now to have a nearer interest in the expedition. The battalion 
had no sooner joined the army on its advance, than I was ordered to appear 
before the chief of the staff. The language of this officer was brief, but ex- 
pressive. 

‘ You are a spy?’ 

‘You are misinformed. 
swered. : 1 

‘Look here.’ He produced a copy of my letter to the junta of Castile, 
which some clerk in the French pay had treacherously transmitted from 
Madrid. ‘What answer have you to this” 

I flung the letter on the table. 

‘ What right have ys to require an answer? Ihave not come volunta- 
rily to the quarters of the French army ; Iam a prisoner; [ am not even in 
a military capacity. You would only act in conformity to the law of nations 
by giving me my liberty this moment; aud | demand that you shall do your 
duty.’ 

T shall do it. If you have any arrangements to make, you had better lose 

no time; for I wait only the general’s siguature to my report to have you 
shot.’ . 
He turned on bis heel. A sergeant with a couple of grenadiers entered, 
and I was consigned for the night to the provost-marshal. How auxiously 
I spent that night, I need not say. I was in the hands of violent men, exas- 
perated by the popular resistance, and accustomed to disregard life. I brac- 
ed myself up to meet my untoward catastrophe, and determined at least not 
to disgrace my country by helpless solicitation. 1 wrote a few letters, com- 
mitted myself to a protection above the passions and vices of man, wrapped 
my cloak round me, and sank into a sound slumber. 

I was aroused by a discharge of cannon, and found the camp in a commo- 
tion. The Spaniards, under Reding and Castanos, had, as the colonel anti- 
cipated, fallen upon our line of march at daybreak, and cut off a large portion 
of the baggage-train. It had been loaded with the church-plate, and general 
plunder ot Cordova; and the avarice of the French had obviously involved 
them in formidable difficulty. But, even in the universal tumult, the im- 
portance of my seizure was not forgotten ; and I was ordered to the rear in 
charge of a guard. The action now began on all sides; the cannonade rap- 
idly deepening on the flank and centre of the French position, and the mus- 
ketry already beginning to rattle on various points of the line. From the 
height on which I stood, the whole scene lay beneath my eye; and nothing 
could have been better worth the speculation of any man—who was not un- 
der sentence to be shot as soon as the struggle was over ! : 

He helda high 
e 


I ama gentleman and an Englishman,’ [ an- 


I was aware of the repntation of the French general. 
namé among the braves of the imperial aarmy for the last ten years, and 
had been foremost everywhere. In the desperate Italian campaign agaist 
the Austrians and Russians; in the victorious campaign of Austerlitz; in the 
sanguinary campaign of Eylaa—Dupont was one of the most darin of gen- 
erals of brigade. But his pillage of Cordova had roused the Spanish wrath 
into fury; and the effort to carry off his plunder made it impossible for him 
to resist a vigorous attack, even with his twenty thousand veterans. He had 
indulged himseif in Cordova, until the broken armies of the south had found 
time to rally; and a force of fifty thousand men was now rushing down up- 
on hiscentre. The hills, as far as the eye could range, were covered with 
the armed peasantry, moving like dark clouds over their sides, and descend- 
ing by thousands to the field The battle now raged vee oe | in the centre, 
and the charges of the French cavalry made fearfu! gaps in the Spanish bat- 
talions. 

At length, the rising of the dust on the right showed that a strong column 
was approaching, which might decide the day. My heart beat slow as I 
saw the tricolour floating above its bayonets. It was the advance guard, 
with Dupont himself at their head—a force of three thousand men, which 
had returned rapidly on its steps, as soon as the sound of the attack had 
reached it. It was boldly resisted by the Swiss and Walloon brigades of 
the Spanish line: but the French fire was heavy, its mancuvre was daring, 
and J began to fear for the fate of the day; when a loud explosion, and a 
hurried movement at the extreme of the French position, turned my eyes to 
the left wing. There the Spanish attack had swept everything before it.— 
Brigade after brigade was giving way, and the country was covered with 
scattered horsemen, infantry retyring in disorder, and broken and captured 
guns. The try, toe, had joined in the pursuit, and the wing seemed 
utterly ealaol. To retrieve this disorder was now hopeless, for the French 

eneral had extended his line to the extraordinary /ength of ten miles. His 
Coggege-train was his ruin. The whole Spanish line now advanced, shout- 
ing, and only halting at intervals to cannonade the enemy. The French re- 
turned a feeble fire, and began to retreat. But retreat was now impossible, 
and they must fight, or be massacred. At this moment I saw an officer, from 
the spot where Dupont sat on his charger surrounded by his staff, gallop be- 
tween the two armies. He was met by a Spanish officer. The g ceas- 
ed. Dupont had surrendered, with all the troops in Andalusia ! ‘ 

I was now at liberty, and I was received by the Spanish commander-in - 
chief with the honours due to my mission and my country. After mutual 
congratulations on this most brilliant day, I expressed my wish to set off for 
Madrid without delay. An escort of cavalry was ordered for me, and by 
midnight I had left behind me the slaughter and triumph, the noblest of 
Spanisk fields, the immortal Baylen ! 

The night was singularly dark ; and as the by-roads of the Peninsula are 
confessedly among the most original Feet of the road-making art, our 
attention was chiefly occupied, tor the first hour, in finding our way in Indian 
file. At length, on the country’s opening, I rode forward to the head of the 
troops, and addressed some questions, on our distance trom the next town, 
to the officer. He at once pronounced my name, and my astonishment was 
not less than his own. In the commandant of the escort I found my gallant, 





though most way ward, young friend, Mariamne’s lover, Lafontaine! His 
story was brief. In despair of removing her father’s reluctance to their mar- 
riage, and wholly unable to bring over Mariamne to his own opinion, that 
she wouldfact the wiser part in taking the chances of the. world along with 
himsel, he had resolved to enter the Russian or the Turkish service, or any 
other in which he had the speediest probability of ending his careeer bya 
bullet or asabre-cut. The accidental rencontre of one of bis relations, on offi- 
cer high in the Spanish service, had led him into the Peninsula ; where, as 
a Royalist, he was warmly received by a people devoted to their kings; and 
had just received a commission in the cavalry of the guard, when the French 
war broke out. He felt vo scruples in acting asa soldier of Spain for, with 
the death of Louis, he had regarded al! ties as broken, and ne was now a 
citizen of the world. I ventured to mention the name of Mariamne ; and I 
found that, there at least, the inconsistency charged on his nation had no 
place. He spoke of her with eloquent tenderness, and it was evident that 
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with all his despair of ever seeing her again, she still held the first place in 
his heart. 


In this wandering, yet by no means prisfel, interchange of thoughts, we 
moved on for some c. when one of the advance troopers rode back, to 
tell us that he had heard shots in the distance, and other sounds of struggle. 
We galloped forward, and from the brow of the next hill saw flames rising 
from a village in the valley beneath, and a skirmish going on between some 
marauding troops and the peasantry. Lafontaine instantly ordered an ad- 
vance ; aud our whole troop was soon in the centre of the village, busily 
employed with the pistol and sabra. The French, taken by surprise, nade 
but a slight resistance, and, after a few random shots, ran to a neighbouring 
wood. But as 1 was looking round, to congratulate my friend on his success, 
I saw him, to my infinite alarm, reel in his saddle, and had only time to save 
him from falling to the ground. 

The accommodation of the Ventas and Posadas is habitually wretched, 
and I demanded whether there was not a house of some hidalgo in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which the wounded officer might be carried. One of the last 
shots of the skirmish had struck him in the arm, and he was now fainting 
with pain. The house was pointed out, and we carried my unfortunate 
friend there, in a swoon. Even in that moment of anxiety, and witb scarce- 
ly more than the first dawn to guide us, [ could not help being struck with 

cultivated beauty uf the avenue through which we passed, and the pro- 
fusion and variety of the flowers, which now began to breathe their open- 
ing incenseto the dawn. The house was old, but large and handsome, and 
the furniture of the apartment into which we were shown, was singularly 
tasteful and costly. Who the owner was, was scarcely known among the 
bold fellows who accompanied us; but by their pointings to their foreheads, 
and their making the sign of the cross at every repetition of my enquiries, 
I was inclined to think him some escaped lunatic. I shortly, however, re- 
ceived a message from him, to tell me so soon as the crowd should be dis- 
missed, he would visit the officer. The apartment was cleared, and he 
came. This was anew wonder for me. It was*Mordecai that entered the 
room. The light was still so imperfect, that for awhile he could not recog- 
nise either ot us; and when I advanced to take his hand, and at the 
same moment addressed him by his name, he started back as if he had 
trod upon a snake. However, his habitual presence of mind soon enabled | 
him to answer all my enquiries, and, among the first, one for the health aud 
happiness of his daughter. Fearful of the effects of his intelligence, wheth- 
er good or evil, on the nerves of Lafontaine, who still lay ou the sofa, al 
most invisible in the dusk, I begged to follow him to another room, and 
there listened to his whole anxious history since our parting. Mariamne 
had suddenly grown discontented with Poland ; which to Mordecai himself 
had become a weary residence, from the ravages of the French war. For 
some reason, unaccountable to me, said the old man, she set her heart upon 
Spain, and had now been domiciled in this secluded spot for a year. But 
she was visibly fading away. She read and wrote much, and was even 
more attached to her harp and her flowers than ever ; yet declared that she 
had bid farewell to the world. The tather wept as he spoke, but his were 
the tears of sorrow rather than of anguish. They stole quietly down his 
cheeks, and showed that the stern at haughty spirit was subdued within 
him. [ had not ventured to allude to Lafontaine; but the current of his 
own thoughts at length led to that forbidden topic. ‘{ am afraid, Mr. Mars- 
ton,’ said he, ‘ that [ have been too harsh wit my child. 1 looked for her 
alliance with some of the opulent among my own kindred; or I should 
have rejoiced if your regards had been fixed on her, and hers on you. And 


in those dreams, I forgot that the affections must choose for themselves. 1 | 


had no objection to the young Frenchman, but that he was a stranger, and 
was poor. Yet are not we ourselves strangers? and if he was poor, was 
not rich? But all is over now; and | shall only have to follow my poor 
Mariamne, where I should have much rather preceded her,—to the 
grave. 

I now requested to see Mariamne. She met me with almost a cry of joy. 
and with a cheek of sudden crimson ; but, when the first flash passed away, 
her looks gave painful proof of the effect of solitude and sorrow. The 
rounded beauty of her cheek was gone, her eyes, once dancing with every 
emotion, were fixed and hollow, and her frame, once remarkable for sym- 
metry, ‘was thin and feeble. But her heart was buoyant still, and when I 
talked of past scenes and recollections, her eye sparkled once more. Still, 
her manner was changed—it was softer and less capricious; her language, 
even her voice was subdued ; and more than once I saw a tear stealing on 
her eye. At length, after hearing some slight detail of her wanderings, 
and her fears that the troubles of Spain might drive her from a country in 
whose genial climate and flowery elds ‘she had hoped to end her days ;’ 
T incidentally asked—whether, in all her wanderings, she had heard of ‘my 
friend, Lafontaine.’ How impossible is it.to deceive the instinct of the fe- 
male heart! The look which she gave me, the searching glance of her fine 
pfs which flashed with all their former lustre, and the sudden quivering 
ot her lip, told me how deeply his image was fixed in her recollection. She 
saw at once that [ had tidings of her lover; and she huag upon the hand 
which [ held out to her, with breathless and beseeching anxiety. After 
some precautions, I revealed to her the facts—that he was as faithfully de- 
voted to her as ever, and—that he was even under her roof ! 

I leave the rest of her story to be conjectured. { shall only say, that I 
saw ber made happy ; the burden taken off her spirits which had exhausted 
her frame ; her former vivacity restored, her eye sparkling once more; and 
even the heart of her father cheered, and acknowledging ‘that there was 
happiness in the world, if men did not mar it for themselves.’ ‘Ihe ‘ course 
true love’ had, at last, ‘ran smooth.’ I was present at the marriage of 
of Lafontaine. The trials of fortune had been of infinite service to him; 
they had sobered his eccentricity, taaght him the value of a quiet mind, and 

pared him for that manlier career which belongs to the husband and the 
ather. I leftthem, thanking me in all the language of gratitude, promising 
to visit me in England. 

(To be Continued. ) 


—_—— @—— 
MAXIMS OF QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


Perhaps the most extraordinary woman that ever sat upon a modern 
throne was Christina of Sweden, daughter of one of the greatest of modern 
kings, Gustavus Adolphus; and it has often surprised us that in this age of 
books—when the ‘ ~—? public’ will buy books about anything, or about 
nothing—several of the literary productions of this remarkable woman 
should have remained to this day inedited. 

Perhaps the most valuable, a | certainly the most curious, of these MS. 
works is what she calls her‘ Pensves; ou,’ Ouvrage a loisir--atitle by far too 
modest to express the particular nature of the work—which is neither more 
nor less than a set of Maxims or Axioms, only differing in character from 
those of Rochefoucault, inasmuch as they possess all the merits of his famous 
« Maxims,’ and none of their faults—all their large intuitive knowledge of 

1 ife and society, their subtlety of thought, their profound sagacity, and their 
deep insight into the weakness and strengths of the human heart; without 
a tinge of their short-sighted selfishness, their shallow misanthropy, or their 
coldshearted egotism. 

The history of this work—or rather of the mode in which it was compos- 
ed—is curiously characteristic. The ‘Thoughts,’ of which it consists, were 
first written down by the Royal thinker with her own hand, just as they 
suggested themselves to her mind. They were then copied by a secretary, 
and in the margin of this copy the royal author made such alterations and 
correctious as seemed desirable, and they were then copied again. In the 
margin of this second copy she frequently made more alterations and cor- 
rections than in the first; and so on through a third, a fourth, a fifth, up even 
toa twentieth copy! These singular and curious MSS. are at present in the 
library of L’Ecole de Medicine of Montpelier. In making the following selec- 
tions from these ‘ Thoughts,’ we shall commence with a few of those which 
appertain to state and worldly greatness. 


1, No one who duly appreciates the duties of a prince, would desire to be 
one. 


2. The onlyreal pleasure which greataess affords, is that of the ability to 
do good. 

3. There are kingdoms which have formed great kings. There are kings 
which have formed great kingdoms. 
_4. True greatness consists uot in being able to do what one likes, but in 
liking to do what one ought. 

5. One may be an honourable man without being a great one; but not a 
great man without being a man of honour. 

6. When princes speak the truth of themselves, they compel others to 
speak the truth to them. 

7. Bad princes are oftener made so by their heads than by their hearts. 

8. Princes resemble those wild animals which their keepers teach to play 
all sorts of tricksand gambols To see them perform their appointed tasks, 
you would suppose they were the most tractable creatures in the world: but 
when you least expect it, lo! the showman is knocked head-over-heels, or 
has his head or one of his hands bitten off—proving that animals naturally 
wild can never be thoreughly tamed. ‘ " 

9. When yousee a distinguished man occupying a private station, do not 
regret it for his sake, but for that of the stat 

10 Greatness is like an artificial perfume; those who carry it are not 
sensible of its existence. ‘ 

The two following are remarkable only on sccount of the quarter whence 
they emanated—namely, a crowned Queen, who had voluntarily put off her 
crown to retire to a private station. 








11. The Salique law isa wise and just one. Women should not be in- 
vested with sovereign rule. {f it be true (which, however, { doubt) that 
women have ever accomplished great things on a throne, the instances are 
so rare, that they can only be regarded as exceptions to the rule. 

12. Voluntarily to renounce empire, one must feel within ono’s self a 
something greater than empire. , 

The remainder of these ‘ Thoughts’ we shall not arrange into any specific 
classes, but shall translate them in the order in which they strike us while 
shactag Seana the collection. 

13. Whatever is false, is ridiculous. 

14. Whatever yon are ashamed to avow, you should be ashamed to do, or 
even to think of doing. 

15. We are more atfected by the ills of this world than by its benefits. 
16. Life is like a beautiful piece of music, which charms us while it lasts, 
but is soon over. : 
17. We may enjoy without stint or scruple whatever is worthy of being 
enjoyed ; but we should abstain without regret from whatever is not so. 
‘ 13. Bag merest trifles are serious affairs ; and the most serious affairs are 
ut trifles, 


19. Fools are more dangerous (whether as friends or enemies) than knaves 
or scoundrels. ‘ 

20. We may deceive mankind, but we cannot deceive our conscience. 

21. We should be more penurious of our time than of our money. The 
former is av avarice in which there is no disgrace. 9 

22. It is good to be fund of pleasures, and to enjoy them ; but it is better 
to be able todo without them. } 

_ 23. No art isso little understood as that of revenging one’s self for an in- 
ury. 

Bf The advantage of public schools is, that men learn there precisely 
those things which it is desirable to forget. 

25. Men are not made for the enjoyment of pleasure, but pleasure is made 
for the enjoyment of man. 

26. There is nothing like incessant amusement for generating ennui. 

27. Flattery is not so injurious to the flattered as it is supposed to be ; 
it is more apt to breed shame than vanity. 

28. There are certain benefits which, like certain seeds, should be sown 
profusely and at random. 

29. Those who would be saints, must be so in God’s fashion, uot their 
own. 

30. Knaves forge false miracles, and fools believe them. 

31. To live long, is but to be a long while dying. 

32. To believe everything that we are told, is mere weakness; to believe 
nothing that we are told, is mere folly. 

33. So long as we are healthy, we are young. So soonas we cease to be 
healthy, we are old. 

34. Wit and pleasantry are as out of place in the pulpit as devotion upon 
the stage. 

35. Any feast which lasts beyond three hours is too long. 

36. Scholars and men of letters should be used precisely as we use their 
books ; we should esteem, employ, aud consult them on what they know. 
But in the ordinary affairs of the world, they are poor creatures. 

37. A jealous lover deserves that bis fears should be realized. 

33. Sosrates replied to the question of —‘To marry, or not to marry,’ by 
the phrase, ‘ Whether you marry or not, you will repent’ That every man 
who marries repents of it, 1 can believe ; but that one does not necessarily 
repent of not marrying, I have proved by my own experience. 

39. There is a star which unites souls of the first order, whatever may be 
the distance of time or place that separates them. 

40. Chemistry is the anatomy of nature, and the only key which opens all 
her treasures. 

41. Small passions are eloquent; great ones are dumb. 

42. The past is gone; the future may never come; the present is but a 
point, yet on that terrible point hangs our eternity. 

43. I defy all the flatterers in the world to make a tyrant believe that he 
is beloved, a fool that he is a wise man, a coward that he is brave, an ig- 
noramus that he is learned, or an old woman that she is a young one. 

44. Fidelity in love is not so much a merit as a necessity ; it is that alone 
which distinguishes the true from the false. 

45. Men should seek in themselves alone the commencement of their 
ancestral distinction. 

46 I cannot understand that desire for a spurious immortality, which 
causes men to be in love with their family names and cvats-of-arms. 

47. There are misfortunes which are of more benefit to those whom they 
befal, than the greatest good fortune could have been. 

48. Anger has its pleasures as well as love. 

49. The ocean is the type of truly great souls ; however agitated the sur- 
face may be, the most profound tranquillity lies beneath. 

50. Merit is often the greatest obstacle to the career of a man’s fortune. 

51. We should learn to doubt of every thing, even of our doubts 

52. We often do men injustice when we doubt of their probity ; but we 
do them more injustice when we doubt it not. 

53. Nobody thinks himself personally dishonoured by the kick of a horse, 
an ass,ora mule; why, then, should he care for the insults of those whom 
he despises. 

= Those who say only what is proper to be said, speak little, and speak 
well. 

55. There are people who appear to be very wise, precisely because 
they are very stupid. 

56. Boasters are seldom brave, and tiie brave are seldom boasters. 

57. To risk oue’s life is nothing; to risk one’s reputation is the highest 
effort of moral courage. 

58. Nature rarely creates heroes; and Fortane not’seldom prevents those 
so created from being recognised as such. 

59. Men alwaye disapprove of those actions of which they feel them- 
selves incapable. 

60. Cicero was the only coward who was ever capable of great actions. 








61. The great secret of life is, to propose to oneself a wise and worthy 
object, and never to lose sight of it. 

62. We should never repent of having done a good action, even though 
its consequences should render us unhappy for the rest of our lives. 

63. Accident excuses many grave errors, and even crimes; but it offers 
no consolation for their consequences. 

64. There is more danger in what we love than in what we hate. 

65. Hatred is a wise and just passion, provided we hate injustice and 
wickedness only—not the unjust and the wicked. 

66. One may be a hero or a saint at a very cheap rate, in the estimation 
of mankind. 

67. All the ills and all the goods of this world, resemble those painted 
landscapes which, when seen at a due distance, represent agreeable, or ma z- 
nificent, or terrible objects; but which, when you approach near enough 
to touch them, are but a little painted canvas. 

68. It demands more cvurage to do evil than to do good. 


> 
ALEXANDER SIMPSON’S LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 
THOMAS SIMPSON, “ THE ARCTIC DISCOVERER.” 


This is about as ill-conditioned a volume as we remember to have met. 
{mputation, noé criticism, aud very often imputation upon character, is pret- 
ty much its etaple from beginning to end. Alexander Simpson attacks the 
Government for: not continuing to him the pension granted to his brother 
Thomas Simpson, the Arctic traveller. In like manner he censures the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for refusing him a chief tradership and a chief 
factorship, or rather their money value, in consequence of an alleged pro- 
mise made to Thomas Simpson by the Company’s agent in America ; the 
claim in beth cases appearing to be based on a will of Thomas, in which he 
certainly bequeathed what he as certainly had not got, except in “ expec- 
tancy,” and which if they had been vested in him, were not trans:nissible 
by will. The writer's relative, Sir George Simpson, the Company's chiet 
agent in America, and the avowed patron of Alexander, is painted as ludi- 
crous aud odious, aud a scandalous reflection cast on his birth, which equal- 
ly redounds upon the entire Simpson family. Most ef the officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the eminent scientific explorers of the Artic 
regions, are depreciated by the biographer, or by extracts from the confi- 
dential, and, we should trust, hasty letters of his hero : accompanied by 
displays of the most egregious vanity and self-sufficiency on the part of 
both brothers. The animating spirit is equally bad ; the tone, that of 
coarse and vulgar provincial Scotchmen, whose knowledge of life has been 
too confined to furnish them with any touchstone by which to test them- 
selves or others, Alexander positively gives the }Vel ington Dispatches as on 
example in point to quote a variety of his brother's letters and documents, 
descriptive of the course gone over by the Expedition, but told with more 
falness and spirit in the Narradive. Comparing his brother with the Great 
Captain, he says, that “the most vivid and comprehensive narrative that 
ever was or ever will be, written, the most inflated eulogium ever prououn- 
ced, could not arouse one tithe of the same admiration of the supereminent 
merits of the great captain of the age as a perusal of his Dispatches,”— 
though to make the parallel just, it should be shown that Wellington had 
written a narrative of his campaigns. Again, he thus heralds the printing 
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“ There was, indeed, « singular combination in my brother’s character— 
a combination to be found in very few characters, (The Duke a conspicu- 
ous example among the few,) of the most daring courage, the most enthn- 
siastic fe with a sedalous attention to minute details, and a most care- 
ful preparation of those ‘ means and appliances ’ with a cautious judgment 
pointed out as likely to lead to success.”’ a a ty 

As far as the mere doing of all this is in question, it is done well enough. 
Both the brothers are what Dr. Johnson called good haters. Earnestness is 
imparted to the composition by a bitter spirit, a vivid and unscrupulous 
mind, the feeling of grievances, however founded, against the Company and 
their superior o cers—for Alexander was fourteen years in the Hu son’s 
Bay service as well as Thomas, and has got wrongs of his own to complain 
of ; and both the compiler of this volume and the wr ter of the let- 
ters and documents of which it is largely composed were speaking of 
things and persons with which they were fainiliar, with an observation of- 
ten sharpened by personal feelings Hence there is plenty of a valgar sort 
of vigour ; the composition is rapid enough, aud would be readuble were 
not the conceit and animus distasteful. At the saine time, much of the vol- 
ume is a repetition ; for great partof the travels had been told already in 
the posthumous Narrative of the isDeoveries on the North Coast of America 
—by ThomasSimpson, published in 1843. Here and there a descriptive 
detail may be met with; but the novelty of the private letters is the account 
they furnish of the writer's state of mind—bis eudless complaints, his dis- 
satisfaction with almost everything and every body, his overweening esti- 
mate of himself, aud sometimes his open bragging. ¢ 

His life at home may be briefly dismissed. His father ai:ned at the Scotch 
Kirk ; aud having, as we iufer, neither money nor interest, subsided into 
the parochial schoolmaster of Dingwall in Ross-shire. Thomas Simpson, 
the offspring of a second marriage, was born in July 1808 ; and was design- 
ed, like his father, for the Kirk. In 1824 he was sent to King’s Colle e, 
Aberdeen; gained a bursary in 1824—5 ; and in !827—S carried off the 
Huttonian prize,cthe highest reward of literary merit given by the Univer- 
sity, his degree of master of arts being granted at the same time The de- 
sign of entering the church he had abandoned some time before, wishing 
to study medicine ; but the meaus of his family were insufficient, and he 
was without much prospect of employment, stil less of advancement. 

The present Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tories, was, according to the book, an illegitimate nephew of our author’s 
mother, by whose kindness the foundation of Sir George's fortunes were 
laid. Visiting Dingwall in 1825, he was so much struck with Thomas 
Simpson, that he offered to make him his private secretary. This proposal 
was then declined ; but in 1828 it was renewed and accepted, and Thomas 
Simpson remaiued in the service of the Company till his celebrated expedi- 
tion and death. In the interim, Sir George liad procured a situation under 
the Company for an elder half-brother, who died * of the disapp: intments, 
privations, annoyances, and anxieties which he encountered in lis officers ; 
and Alexander, the writer of this volume, was “lured by highly coloured 
descriptions ” iuto the Company’s service ; whence he has been lucky 
enough to escape alive. Of his own adventures but little appears in the 
book before us ; the story of Thomas, or rather the display of lis mind, 
may be read at large, intermingled with bis travels, (which are better told 
in his own narrative,) and a full account of his death, so far as it can be ase 
certained by the depositions of the persons with whom he was travelling. 
Alexander is clear that he was murdered, having slain two of his opponents 
either in self-defence or prevention. This conclusion is perhaps true ; at 
least the story of the madness and suicide, as attempted to be supported by 
the depositions, is improbable and contradictory. 

As a discoverer in the strict sense, Thomas Simpson has slender preten- 
sions. Indeed, he scarcely went out to make discoveries, but to complete 
the survey of two separate spaces of coast that had been left unfinished by 
previous discoveries, Hearne threw himself intothe unknown Arctic desert 
without means or knowledge of the country, in dubious reliance on Indian 
cooperation, and discovered the Coppermine river, and first gazed upon the 
Arctic Ocean from the Northern extremity of the American continent.— 
Mackenzie, with better means, and, as it turned out, Jess risk, discovered 
the river which bears his name, and by it descended to the Arctic Ocean.— 
Back discovered the great Fish river; and he and Franklin surveyed the 
whole of the Northern Coast of America except from the 149th to the 156th 
degree of longitude, (within a short distance of Cook’s Icy Cape,) and from 
the 96th to the 108th between Cape Franklin and Point Ogle of Back — 
Profiting by tho experience and hardships of his predecessors, with a some- 
what better base or starting-point, and the more hearty assistance which 
the Hudsvn Bay people would naturally give to an expedition of their own, 
Simpson fulfilled his instructions in three successive years, and surveyed 
the then anexplored coast; but the only proper discovery that he inade 
was the narrow strait which separates Boothia Felix from the continent of 
Americe, and the land which he sighted and named Victoria Land. ; 

As an Arctic traveller Thomas Simpson may challenge high praise, for in- 
defatigable resolution, a determination to leave nothing undone, yet sufficient 
prudence to avoid foolhardy rashness, and a wonderful power of enduring 
or defying hardships,—common, however, to the Company 8 service. Upep 
this point Alexander is not likely to dissent from our estimate, since he 
quotes, from our notice of the Narrative,” a condensed description of the 
hardships that the expedition must have undergone; though a slight verbal 
alteration renders that which was general to the Hudson’s Bay service par- 
ticular to Thomas Simpson. It may be added, that he had a better educa 
tion than many travellers, and an earnestness of mind which produced # ra- 
pid vigour of style, when the restraint of writing for the public kept his ex- 
uberance and self-opinion in check. te ee 

To those who have read the traveller’s own narrative, or are familiar with 
Hyperborean travelling, the general accounts given of the expedition in 
private letters or normal documents will have little substantial novelty. 
We willtake our quotations from matters of a particular kind, if not pure 
biography. 


DELIGHT OF A HUDSON'S BAY STATION. 


“ The despatches are just closed, (31st of July,) and I have at length ® 
moment to myself, which has not been the case for upwards of a month pads 
during which I have had little time for sleep, and none for exercise. Indee > 
exercise is a thing almost out of the question here in the summer season, 
even if there were time for it; as the country round the Factory, though 
elevated above the river, is one entire swamp, covered with low stunted 
pine, and perfectly impenetrable at this season, even were it free of worry 
of mosquitoes by which itis infested. In fact, the land seems from its Lael 
ity to have been thrown up by the sea, and it is never thawed to any get 
depth even by the bottest summer. The myriads of mosquitoes which i 
gives birth to are quite indescribable. The soil is never thawed by eo at 
rays to the depth of more than ten or twelve inches; below, isa solid - - 
of frozen earth, while the upper covering. affected by the sun's rays, 18 OF 
the consistence of clammy mud, through which the foot sinks at every wee $ 
even inthe centre of the Factory, it is necessary to keep on the wooden 
platforms to avoid sinking over the ankles. ‘ 

“« We have had some very hot weather during this month; the thermome- 
ter fur several days ranging in the shade between 90° and 100°, and =“ 
occasion I observed it as high as 99°; but the weather is extremely chan- 
geable, and a night or two alter the thermometer was as low as 29°. —_ 
sitions from 90° to 40° I observed in several instances in the course ohich 
hour, merely by a change of wind; and the sudden torrents of _ —_— 
frequently come from the bay would astonish you; in short, it is a ge on 
a horrible climate; and the gloomy sternness of the winter, which ru 
two-thirds of the year, is not likely to improve the scene. Re 

In this pleasant place he passed the remainder of the el tine > 
so he expresses it, ‘‘ to get aninsight into the accounts, whic a yo ee 8 
thing else about the establishment, are in the highest order . ra om _ 
“ And we are certainly very comfortable : excellent socom 7 ae — 
best of fare, viz., venison, (our staple dish, ) fish, hams, geese, “ - ne, _ 
soups, vegetables grown in hurdles laid out in the frozen eart eee by eel 
vered with soil, pastry, preserves, &c. ; forbye excellent wines and fa 

orter.’ ms 
‘ WINTER-TRAVELLING. ‘ 

“ Our route lay partly on lake and river way, and partly —— oe sede 
to Norway house, and from thence on Lake Winipeg to the petra . 
Red River. We travelled as fast as the dogs could follow ; whic a 1e 
greater part of the way, was about thirty miles per day ; he last two — 
dred miles I accomplished in five days ; and my largest day on ery hi h 
was fifty miles. The whole distance is about seven hundred mile oe na 
ocenpied twenty two days’ marching, besides six days we were ol “. - 
stop to rest our dogs at Oxford House, Norway rae, nae Daren 6 ! nel . 
For myself I never felt fatigue; though T left two of my men completely 
knocked up on the way ; besides taking fresh Indians at Norway House. 

“ Winter-travelling is a most healthy and strengthening exercise, and ot 
one a most voracious appetite ; ° good digestion waits on appetite, and — 1 
on both;’ and, in your chamber dug into the snow, a fence cede ag 
three sides, a huge fire made of whole trees on the fourth—your bed a itte : 
of pine branches spread on the frozen soil—your bedding a blanket Re 
(sometimes) a skin—the starry heavens your canopy—more sound and re- 


° . vail . nue a . ri : tions of 
freshing sleep is enjoyed than waits upon mavy a one sunk in « ishions ¢ 


| down and curtained with silk.” 





of some instructions to a man im chiarge of astation, followed by a list of ar- 





ticles :— 


. . . » sl wy ute 
“The day’s march, moreover, is one scene of excitement; each man Pp 


* Spectator, Vol. XVI., page 759. 
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ting his best foot foremost, afraid that his follower will tread on his heels— 
the greatest insult ‘a good leg’ can receive. Then we have continual amuse- 
ment from the dogs; their bells ring a merry lively peal as they jog along; 
they often show the perversity of their nature by going out of the right 
hee’ § getting entangled among the trees or bushes, or with each other; and 
to right them gives occasional relief to the monotony of the steady tramp. 

“J thought little of the cold ; and during the march never wore anything 

warmer than a cloth capot.” 
“MR. THOMAS SIMPSON IN YOUTH. 

During childhood and boyhood, he was distinguished by a quiet docile 
temper, habits of strict order and method, and by asteady constant attention 
to his studies, rather than by any remarkable quickness in mastering them. 
The letter part of these characteristics remained with him during his too 
short career ; but his intellect was rapidly strengthened and sharpened by 
emulatien and contact with other minds; while his spirit cast off the timidi. 

which weighed it down, as his body cast off its youthful infirmities. 

Even from childhood there was a strong feeling of enthusiasm, almost 
amounting to romance, governing him. i 


His mind was not more bent in 
youth on the acquisition of university honours, than it was in childhood on 
the proper management of the little square of flower garden, which his fa- 
ther considerately apportioned as his own, ‘ whereof he might make a kirk 
or a mill. He was not more earnest in his early manhood in his search after 
the North west passage, than he was in boyhood in bis endeavours to win 
the smiles of his dancing schocl partner. Byron’s passion, while yet in 
“shorts,” for his Aberdeen playmate, has been thought to be in some de- 
gree a creation of his imagination. I can still recollect the pains, the tribu- 
Jations, and the anxieties caused to my brother, by his love for a little missie 
not yet in her teens. > aaseesis 

An aspiration after the noble and the generous also arose early in his mind, 
and it grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength. A favour- 
ite anc misccomneniel quotation from Horace was “ Odi profanuin vulgus et 
arceo.”” In repeating this to me, who then, as now, “ knew small Latin and 
no Greek,” he always explained that the poet's meaning and his own implied 
only a conte:mpt for the low pursuits, sordid desires, and grovelling habits 
of the vulgar herd, nota hatred of his fellow men of any class or degree. 
London Spectator, Sept. 13. 


—<@—— 
LONDON AT DAYBREAK. 


Those whose observation of London has been confined to its sombre ap- 
pearance in the fogs of November, or its comfortless aspect in the rains or 
snows of Jauuary or February, can form little conception of its brightness 
and cleanliness as seen in the vivid light of an early summer morning. Ma- 
ny who take up the common cry of ‘ smoky, dirty London,’ would be agree- 
ably surprised could they behold it at such atime ; though thousands have 

robably spent more than half of their threescore years and ten within its 

pundary, or in its vicinity, without having once seen this city of cities un- 
der these favourable circumstances. 

The solitary appearance of the streets of Lendon at the hour of daybreak 
is singular and striking. With a mighty city we naturally associate crowd 
and bustle, and to be surrounded on all sides with the myriad habitations of 
man, and yet scarcely to behold asingle human being in the whole length 
of a street, to hear one’s own footsteps echoing in the silence, and that in 
broad daylight, aud in so crowded a thoroughfare, as Cheapside, excites 
strange emotions. 

The contrast, too, with the appearance of the same streets when, in the 
noonday, the auxious noisy tide of life pours through their too narrow path- 
ways, is striking. No lumbering wagons, no unwieldy brewers’ drays, 
no rumbling omnibusses, or dashing cabriolets, disturb the silence ; a slow 
market cart or a country wagon is the only vehicle to be seen, except the 
costermonger’s barrow, who is wending bis way to Billingsgate for a sup- 
ply of fish, or a butcher’s cart rattling along to the wholesome market. A 
+ Aca newsman is already on the alert to secure the first copies of the morn- 
ing papers, and the yawniug printer is wearily bending his steps homewards 
from the scene of Ins nocturnal labours. At the corner cf the street the 
nomadic tea vender invites to his temporary tent the early labourer, the 
mechanic of higher grade has taken his place in the snug box of the alrea- 
dy opened cotfee house, while the half open door of the ‘ night house ’ offers 
to the depraved taste of the less temperate the pernicious gratification of an 
early dram. 

The general effect of the minor details of the public buildings, of which 
London boasts so many notable specimens, is now seen to the best advan- 
tage. In the light of the yet untainted atmosphere, the mouldings and cor- 
nices are seen with an effect of unusual sharpness and distinctness, and the 
yet vacant strect affords room to move with facility from one point of view 
to another. The picturesque towers and spires of Sir Christopher Wren 
stand out in bold relief against the sky, and the harmonious proportions of 
his numerous worksare now seen to the greatest advantage ; and many beau- 
ties in the more elevated parts of the buildings, scarcely noticeable in the 
thickened atmosphere of noonday, are now apparent. In the more ancient 
parts of the city, where some of the houses are still of wood, with quaint 
overhanging upper stories, many an antiquated piece of wood carving, and 
om a picturesque ‘ bit,’ will strike the eye at such an hour, which in the 
bustle and crowd of noon would escape observation ; and even the most fre- 
quented and well known haunts‘ will, in the ‘ smokeless: air’ of this silent 
hour, present many new points ef interest and beauty, which the early loun 
ger will wonder he never saw before. 

Not a little interesting is it also at such an bour, while sauntering around 
some quiet street, or exploring some untrodden nook, to call to mind the men 
who, by their virtues or genius, have hallowed the spot, or the stirring events 
which in bygone days gave a celebrity to the locality. Here was the ‘ where- 
about’ of a celebrated divine ; here the school where the talents of ajgreat ge- 
nius first began todawn; beneath the shadow of that spire sleeps a poet ; in 
that oid grotesque house, with its strange and uncouth carved work aud ela- 
borate monstrosities, died a celebrated author; here formerly stood a gate 
of the city ; and there, again, is the site of its ancient wall. Connecting thus 
great mev aud events with the localities explored, every step introduces us 
to something interesting, and the most commonplace honse, and dull street 
become objects of absorbing interest, and still more so when visited in the 
favourable quietness and bright light of early morning. 

Of the suburban views of London, perhaps that from the archway at High- 
- is the best. The rural appearance of the road beneath, with the over- 

anging trees in the shrubbery on the side, and the glad chirp of birds, con- 
trast pleasantly with the world of brick and mortar that stretches forward 
betore the eye, evidently fast encroaching upon the few remaining fields in 
the foreground, and apparently determined to exterminate all that is green 
and rural. The spires of several modern churches relieve the monotony of 
the mass of houses, which at this end of London are destitute even of the 
charm of antiquity to render them interesting; and right before the eye, in 
the distance, St. Paul’s cathedral rears its well known colossal form: a mis- 
ty line beyond denotes the course of the river, and the Surrey hills form the 
background. 

London is seen to advantage from some of the bridges, among which we 
might especially mention Blackfriars Bridge, as observed from which St. 
Paul's cathedral has a very imposing effect, and the more ancient parts of the 
city lie in immediate proximity. But the finest point of observation is Wa- 
terloo Bridge, whence the view on a clear morning is magnificent. Little 
do many, who have lived perhaps all their lives ouly a short distance from 
this spot, imagine—while scouring the continent in search of the beautiful 
and picturesque—how fine a view is unnoticed at their doors; a view which 
had it been met with in Germany or Switzerland, would have been chroni- 
cled in every guide book, and have attracted thousands of admiring tourists 
Nothing of its kind can be finer than ‘he prospect from this spot on an early 
summer morning. Let the reader imagine himself standing on a seat in one 
of the recesses in the centre of the bridge, itself one of the finest in Europe ; 
not a cloud in the sky, the sun gilding and gladdening with his beams every- 
thing around and the fresh breeze blowing upon his cheek. Beneath, ‘the 
river windeth at his own free will’ (as Wordsworth expresses himself in his 
fine sonnet written on the contemplation of this view at such an hour), saun- 
tering, as it were, along its sinuous course, and ruttled only by the tiny waves 
that seem to rejoice in the returning light and warmth of morning. The 
thickly clustered houses on every side proclaim the vast population of the 
city, and the numerous towers and steeples, more than fifty of which, to- 

ome ren five bridges, are visible from this spot, testify to its enormous 
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vessels of all nations, unmistakably proving the vast extent of the commerce 
and wealth of the country. ; : 

Turning westward, looking up the river, several ebjects of interest meet 
the eye. The Lambeth shore is marked by little except a lion-surmounted 
brewery, which somewhat relieves its flatness and nonotony ; the sombre 
dome of Bethlehem Hospital is seen behind, fraught with the most gloomy 
associations, and the tall chimney of a sbot manufactory, not forgetting Lam- 
beth palace in the distance. On the pppea shore is the interesting locali- 
ty of the Savoy, the beautiful chapel of which still remains; and also the 
Adelphi, conjuring up a thousand recollections of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
whose palaces formerly stood here. Further on stands Hungerford market, 
with its graceful suspension bridge, its venders of fish, &c. bustling about 
even at this early hour; while behind rise the column of Nelson, and the 
towers of the venerable abbey of Westminster, the shrine of so much va- 
lour, genius, and piety, Attbe back of Whitehall, the gardens belonging to 
the mansions of some of the aristocracy, reaching down to the river’s brink, 
form a pleasing feature ; and the yet unfinished erection of the new houses 
of parliament, in all its elaborate majesty, stretches its vast length along the 
water-side with a dignity befitting its high destination. : 

As the eye glances around from spot to spot and from a to spire, what 
numberless recollections of the pastcrowd upon the mind! How different 
must have been the scene when the only communication between the two 
shores was ly means of the ancient ferry where London Bridge now stands: 
How different a feature must the north shore Lave presented, ere the fire of 
London had cleayed a space for the genius of a Christopher Wren, and the 
woaden erections of ancient London had given place to the more durable 
materials—brick and stone ! The Tower, too, which forms so prominent a 
feature in the distance, how much of history and romance does it suggest 
to the mind! There the lustful Harry immured and decapitated the beaute- 
ous Anne Boleyn; and there the upright and amiable Sir Thomas More 
cheerfully laid down his head on the block at the command of bis tyrannous 
master. In the churchof St. Mary Overie, at one end of London Bridge, 
rests the lawyerSpoet Gower ; and in the church of St. Magnus the Martyr, 
at the other end of the bridge, lie the bones of the memorable Coverdale.— 
How many associations also are suggested by the sight of the Temple Gar- 
dens! ‘There, in former times, proudly lived in splendour the Knights Tem- 
plars ; and the admirer of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ will not forget that close by 
was the lodging of the amiable and inceresting Charles Lamb. A 
little further on, near the water-side, stands the little church where 
the immortal Milton was baptised; and nearly opposite, on the other 
other side of the river, is the cite of the celebrated,Globe Theatre, so inti- 
mately connected with the names of Shakspeare aud Ben Jonson. The 
sight of those venerable towers of Westmiuster carries us back in imagina- 
tion to the remote peried when Sebert, the pious Saxon king, built a church 
on Thorny Island, which was the foundation of the present proud structure 
—and that picturesque palace of Lambeth, scarcely seen in the distance, 
revives in the mind, fearful recollections of persecution and oppression as 
we think of the Lollards, who were imprisoned there for daring to think 
for themselves in religious matters. Those houses of parliament, too, how of- 
teu Lave those roofs echoed the eloquence ofa Pitt, a Sheridan, aud a Burke! 
how often has the pathetic appeal of a Wilberforce, and the tasteful oratory 
of a Canning, moved the hearts aud influenced the minds of spell-bound 
listeners! But the new houses of parliament attract the eye; the mind 
throws itself forward into the future, as well as lingers on the past, and the 
wonder as to who will be the distinguished ornaments and the leaders with- 
in these walls, and what the character of their measures, unites itself to 
the prayer that the men may be philanthropic and their measures patriotic. 


THE LATE M. ROYER COLLARD. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 


[There is, on various aceounts, so strong an interest attached to the fullow- 
ing biographical notice of the late M. Royer Collard, that we shall give it a 
place in our columns, notwithstanding a fact which would under almost any 
other circumstances have excluded it from them—namely, that it has pre- 
viously appeared elsewhere. In the first place, it is the production of the 
present illustrious Prime Minister of France, M. Guizot—a fact which should 
alone command for it universal circulation; for he never writes anything 
that is not deeply and carefully considered, and has not for its aim and end 
the good of his fellow-citizens and of the world. In the second place, it is 
so intrinsically valuable in itself, and profoundly interesting from its subject 
matter, that too extended a circulation cannot be given to it. There has 
never been written within the same space a more cousummate estimate of a 
more consummate man ; for the late M. Royer Collard was—Guizot himself, 
perhaps, alone excepted—the first man in France, and has been so any time 
these thirty years—the first in virtue asin wisdom—the purest in mind as in 
couduct—the noblest in thought as in action—he was (to use the emphatic 
words of M. Guizot himself.) anove avi, an honest man. 

A third and all-suflicing reason for transferring this beautiful composition 
to our pages is, that no once else but its writer kuows so well the subject on 
which he writes. The article originally uppeared in the Messager news- 
paper ; anew proot of the dignity into which journalism has risen in France. } 

‘France has just lost in M. Royer Coilard, a great citizen, an illustrious 
orator, a severe writer, a profound thinker, and, above all, an honest man 
The termination of noble lives, however long and well-spent, al ways strikes 
us with a shock, as if it were unexpected. We feel that it ought not to be, 
and we cannot restrain ourselves from contemplating bitterly, the void left 
by the loss of such men. The memory of their deeds, the authority of their 
words, assume thena more solemn character. ‘The country receives the be- 
quest with a feeling of piety, and the instructive example of such lives min- 
gles with unanimous expressions of sympathy and of regret. 

‘ Born at Sompuis, near Vitry-le-Frangais, in 1763, M. Royer Collard died 
the 4th of September, at his residence, Chateaux, in Berry, in the 83rd year 
of his age. l’ew public men have ever preserved, throughout so long a ca- 
veer, such persevering and complete consistency of principle. In that espe- 
cially consists his glory. From the earliest days of the revolution of 1789 
to the end of his life, M. Royer Collard remained faithful to the same view, 
devoted to the same convictions. That which he desired in the first strug- 
gles of his youth, at the commune of Paris, of which he was a member, un. 
til the 10th of August, and when at the Council of Five Hundred, where he 
sat for the department of the Marne, he proclaimed with all his might under 
the empire, and again under the restoration; and that, whether he was on 
the side of the government, or whether he was in opposition and amidst 
those rough combats which a power whose fall was prepared by its fanlts 
obliged him to encounter. 

‘ The conciliation of order with liberty, of rights with duties, the estab- 
lishment of constitutional monarchy upon the ruins of the ancient regime, 
alike removed from royal despotism aad popular anarchy, such were at all 
periods, in all situations, alike in success or ia defeat, the aim, the object, the 
public passion of this firm and convinced soul. Faction of all kinds he look- 
ed upon with the horror of a good citizen, and for all excesses he felt the 
contempt of a wise man. He defended the liberties of his country, after 
having laboured long to restore the throne; he combated intriguing fanati- 
cism with the same energy he had displayed i» sustaining the rights of reli- 
gion. Tyranny, in no matter what shape, found him an adversary. It is 
on that account that the ungrateful restoration struck him, as the Directory 
had struck him before. He was exposed to hostilities from quarters the 
most opposite; the morning saw him neglected and insulted by those whom 
the evening before he had protected and succoured. But nothing could 
shake him; he was ever consistent with himself, armed as he always was 
with moderation and with principle. 

_‘ A sound Christian education had prepared M. Royer Collard for all po- 
sitions; thus was he not taken unawares when, in 1311, M. de Fontaines, 
charged with the organization of the university, named him dean of the fac- 
ulty of letters, and professor of philosophy to the faculty, whose courses were 
attended by the normal school. The choice was at once sanctioned by all 
the ablest and best men of the day. M. Royer Collard, during the two years 
of his professorship, with the double authority of conscience and of reason, 
began an attack upon the sensualist system of the last age; with him com- 
menced the renovation which was accomplished afterwards and with so 
much brilliancy, under another master. Some portion of this courses have 
been published and, in considering the language, at once copious and severe, 
alike admirable for depth and clearness, in which these fine lessons are con- 
veyed, wethink wehear an echo from the solitudes of Port Royal. By bis firm- 
ness of soul, by his studies, by his religious faith and private virtues, M. Royer 
Collard was of that school and of that time. 
bee cate adorned so important a chair, he was called by the restoration to 
fill high administrative functions, and remained charged until 1819 with the 
direction of national education. In this elevated post, to which he was so 
well adapted, and where he has left such worthy successors among his 
friends and disciples, he maintained powerfully the rights of the university 
against passious then alive and imperious. The university never forgot that 
service, and to-day she claims, as of right, her identification with this noble 
memory. But it was especially as a political man, engaged in the parliamen- 
tary struggles of this period, that M. Royer Collard assured for bis name en- 
during lustre, and a power which each day renews and enlarges. We know 
how for fifteen years, separating respectfully tho Crown from the intrigues 
ofa faction, and clinging to the sanctuary of public liberties with the fer- 
vour of an apostle, he contributed, by his overwhelming eloquence, to the 
securing of the constitutional regime, to the propagation of sound liberal 
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During this long poten he was one of the truest interpreters of the public 











conscience, as well as its most eloquent organ. Each ot his directed 


its ardour and hastened its advancement. 


violating the liberty of the press. It was thus that he secured for himself, 
instead of an unworthy popularity, a large hold upon the opinion of the 
country. This was made evident ir the most striking manner the day whem 


seven electoral colleges returned him at the same time—an honour to which 


his nomination to the presidency of the Chamber seemed _— to add. 

‘He bore with him to the tribune all the gravity of his mind, all the A pd 
of his character. Even secondary and transitory questions rose in his hands te 
those high regions of philosophy and of morality to which his mind was 
habituated, and from which it derived its inspiration. No orator had a high- 
er idea of the dignity which is suitable to the language of a public man na 
free country. 
example, aud therefore did he seek rather conviction than triumph. 

‘ The revolution of 1830 was to M. Royer Collard a solemn event, in which. 
he recognised the victorious consummation of forty years of sacrifices and 
lebours endured by his country. M. Royer Collard had his share in @ vie- 
tory which his profound mind had foreseen. He continued to sit in the 
Chamber, and took a conscientious oath to the new dynasty, and to the reso- 
lution of which the address of the 221 had formed the religions standard. If 
the infirmities of age rarely then allowed his appearance at the tribune, he 
continued not the ‘Jess devoted to his principles; he manifested them u 
all important occasions. We weed not recall to mind any stronger proof t 
the words pronounced by him with such eloquent emotion over the tomb of 
Casimir Périer. ; . 

‘Worthy as he was of esteem and admiration in the labours of his public 
life, he was in his intimate and private relations not less generous, simple, 
and good. He possessed all the domestic virtues, and experienced their 
joys and sorrows. Providence, which did not stint him in years, did not al- 
ways spare him afflictions. He supported them with the firmness of a sage 
—with the faith of a Christian. ‘ 

‘ Latterly he felt the presentiment—rather saw the conviction—of his 
proachingend. Within the last month ago he spoke of it to M. Guizot w 
the calmness and resolution that characterised him for ever. It was a last 
adieu ! 

‘Religion, which he always loved and respected, and for whose cause be 
often combated, did not fail him in his last hour. Sinking in the arms ofa 
revered wife, his dying thoughts were occupied with objects of benevolence 
and of charity. God received him thus. Noble and gentle end of an exis- 
tence consecrated entirely to goodness, reason, and duty, the memory of 
which will ever remain p Be to the country, and its examples and lessons be 
received by youthful generations destined to live in better and less tried 
times with respect and sympathy that cannot be exaggerated.’—Court Jowr-. 


—< 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


A TALE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS.—BY PERCY B. 8T. JOHN 


- In the very centre of one of the thickest and heaviest woods of the American 

continent, where now stauds a busy manufacturing town, there was, some 
twenty ycars ago, an Indian camp occupied by a small band of the warlike 
Sioux. They were not more than fifty in number, having visited the spot 
merely for the purpose of hunting, and laying in store of provisions for the 
winter. It chanced, however, that, coming unexpectedly upon certain Ae 
sineboins, who also were outlying in the woods, following the anene daty 
of the chase, a quarrel eusued, ending in a bloody contest, in which the 
Sioux were victorious. With rude tents pitched, without method, im am 
open glade of the forest, with horses tethered around, and little dusky imps 
fighting with the lean dogs that lay lolling their tongues lazily about, there 
was yet a picturesque air about the place and its extraneous features, which 
would have captivated the eye of one in search of nature’s sunshiny spots.— 
Deeply embosomed within the autumnal tinted wood, a purling spring tha 


burst from the green slope of a little mound was the feature which had at-- 


tracted the Indians to the locality. Rank grass had once covered the whole 
surface of this forest meadow, but this the cattle had closely cropped, leav- 
ing a sward that would have rivalled any European lawn iu its velvety 
beauty, and that, falling away before the eye, became inexpressibly softas it 
sunk away in the distance. 


The setting sun, gilding and crowning the tree tops in wreathed glory, 
was gradually peling behind the heavy belt of forest that enclosed the Sioux 
camp, the animals, both plumed and four-footed, that filled the woods, were 
seeking their accustomed rest, the squaws were busily engaged in prepar- 
ing for their expected husbands their evening meal, just as a long line of 
grim and painted warriors issued from the shelter of the trees. A lond cry 
from the urchins that squatted round the purlieus of the camp, with a grow! 
of friendly recognition trom the ragged dogs, brought the women to the en- 
trance of the camp. 

The Indians came in in that silent and solemm manner which they are 
wont more particularly to assume after the occurrence of important events- 
To the no little surprise of the squaws, a aw wed accompanied the retarn- 
ing party, and all thoughts were effaced but those in connexion with the 
promised scene of torture and amusement. It was a young man faultless 
in form, with features which in any land would have been remarkable for 
their intellectuality and engaging expression. His round limbs, and his 
erect figure, well displayed as he trod unshackled and nearly naked, were 
the admiration even of his enemies. His eye was keen and piercing, his 
lips curied in an expression of scorn and defiance, while his inflated nostrils 


no less marked the inward struggle of his mind, as he scowled fiercely on his- 


captors. 

In the centre of the camp was a strong but rudely erected log-house, that 
served the purpose of a council-chamber, and in this the prisoner, having 
been so bound as to render escape, unaided, a matter of impossibility, was 
left, while the warriors dispersed to their wigwams in search of refreshment 
and repose. A large fire burned in front of the council hall, which gave 
forth so bright a glare, that any one leaving or entering its precincts could 
scarcely avoid being seen by those around. Several maidens, too, having 
no hungry husbands requiring their ministering hands, were congregated im 
frout conversing upon the probable fate of the Assineboin, and even in some 
measure expressing pity for his ongaened death, so far had his good looks and 
youth gone to create sympathy in the hearts of the fair Sioux. 

‘ Let us see if the warrior weeps,’ at length said one of the girls with a 
laugh ; ‘ perhaps he will ask fora petticoat, and become a squaw.’ 

Curiosity induced the whole bevy to agree, and next moment they were 
all within the walls of the council-chamber, the warriors smiling grimly im 
their wigwams at this evidence of the universal feminine failing. A dim and 
fitful glare from the fire served to reveal the form of the luckless Indian 
youth seated upon a log, his eye fixed upon vacancy. For a moment curi- 
osity kept the whole party silent, and then, education and habit exerting 
their influence, the group began to put in practice those arts which might 
be expected to awaken in the prisoner an exhibition of feeling derogatory 
to his dignity. 

‘An Assineboin has no eyes ; he is a burrowing mole,’ said one taunting- 
ly; ‘he creeps about the woods like serpent, ool falls into the trap of the 
hunters: a beaver is wiser than he. He is very cunning, but he cannot de- 
ceive a Sioux : he is very brave, but he is a prisoner, and not a wound shows 
a ae Go; it is asquaw whom my people have brought in by mis- 
take. 

A general laugh was the reward of the speaker’s wit, while the Indiam 
moved neither eye, limb, nor muscle. The girl, irritated, opened upon hime 
with all that volubility of tongue which so strongly characterises their race. 
It was. however, in vain. The sun in the heavens was not more unmoved-- 
a marble statue would have been left behind him—nota glance testified 
that he even heard what was passing. Wearied at length with their vaim 
efforts, the bevy rushed forth inte the open air, and, joining hands, cora- 
menced, with loud cries and laughter, a iat round the fire. 

A deep and heavy respiration was the -_ sign the Indian gave of com- 
sciousness—his quick and practised senses told him he was not alone, 

‘Son of the Evening Light,’ said alow and gentle voice, addressing bim 
by a name which was well known in her tribe as that of their most 
dreaded enemy, ‘the morning will come, and it will find my brothers thirst- 
ing for blood.’ 

‘The veins of Ah-kre-nay are very full,’ replied the warrior calmly ; ‘they 
can all drink.’ 

‘The Son of the Evening Light is very brave,’ said the other hurriedly, 
and in tones which exhibited very strong feeling ; ‘ but life is very sweet.— 
Would he hunt again in the forrest?—weuld his hand once more strike 
the grizly bear?’ 

Suspecting some deep and cunning artifice of his enemies beneath this un- 
mistakeable offer of escape on the part of the fair Peritana, the Indian was 
sternly silent; though the tones which truth assumes are so powerful and 
expressive, that he felt almost convinced at heart she was sincere. The 
young maiden probably understood his doubts, and therefore spoke no more, 
but with quick and ready hands placed a knife before him, aud, cutting the 
bonds, left him free. 

‘My sister is very kind,’ said the young warrior warmly, after giving 
vent to the guttural ugh! the jocund laugh and the romping of the dancers 
permitting conversation—‘ and Ab-kre-nay will remember her in his dreams.” 
With this the Assineboin turned towards the entrauce of the wigwam. 

The Sioux girl replied not, but poiuting to the throng without, and ther 


M. Royer Collard combated the 
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e knew what effects would flow, sooner or Jater, from such. 
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ing her hand significantly round her head, folded her arms, and stood 
.pesignuedly before the youth. ; 

- Would the Sioux maiden leave her tribe and tread the woods with au 
Assineboin ?’ said the warrior curiously. 

‘ Periiaua will die if the Assiueboin warrior be found to have escaped, 
and rae would rather live in the woods than in the happy hunting- 

grou , 

The Assineboin now felt sure that his youth, his appearance, or, at all 
events, his probable fate had excited the sympathies of his visitor, and gra- 
Gtade at once created in him a desire to know more of his fair friend. 

« Ab-kre-nay will pot depart without his sister; her voice is very sweet 
in his ears, sweeter than the cluck of the wild turkey to the hungry hunter. 
She is very little; let her hide in the corner of her wigwam.’ 

‘Peritana has a father tall and straight—an aged hemlock—and two 
brothers, bounding iike the wild deer—Ah-kre-nay will not raise his han 

just them ?’ : 

* They are safe, when Peritana has folded her white arms around them. 

This point settled, the Indian girl handed the youth his tomahawk and 
knife, and then obeyed his commands with as much alacrity as if she bad 
been his legal squaw. The warrior then resumed his former position, plac- 
ing the ee withes which had bound him in such a manner as readily to 

appear, by the light of the fire, as if they were still holding him firm. 
his arrangement had scarcely been made, when a couple of grim war- 
‘fiers appeared iv the doorway, after listening to the report of the girls.— 
Peritaua, closing her eyes, held her very breath, lest it should betray her 
nce to her le, and thus render all her bold efforts for him whose 
’ beauty, and unfortunate am had won her heart, of no avail. The 
warrior, too, sat motionless as a statue, his keen ear listening for the 
seund of the girl’s breath. To his admiration and infinite surprise, her respira- 
tion had apparently ceased The Sioux at this moment evtered, and g‘aring 
curiously at their enemy, as if satisfied with the survey they had taken, 
taraed away and moved towards their wigwams. Silence now gradually 
took the place of the activity and bustle which had previously reigned. A 
sense of security lulled the Indians to rest. Every one of their enemies, 
gave the prisoner, had perished in the fight, or rather surprise, by which the 
wictors had mastered their unarmed foes. No thought was given to treache- 
within the camp. 

Still, the young Assineboin knew that each moment he might be missed. 
He therefore listened with deep attention for the slightest sound ; and some 
quarter of au hour having passed, he rose from his balf recumbent posture, 
and stood perfectly erect in the very centre of the wigan. Peritana at 
the same instant stood at his side, coming from without: she had left the 

igwam with so noiseless a step, that even the exquisite organs of the In- 
dian had been eluded. Neither spoke, but the girl placed in the warrior’s 
hands a short ritie, a powder-horn and a shot-pouch, which he clutched with 
adelight which a sense of the danger of his position alone prevented him 

fom manifesting openly. Slinging them in their proper places, Ah-kre-nay 
moved with caution to the door of the wigwam, and next moment was 
ree | firmiy but noiselessly along the camp, followed by Peritana, gazing 
mournfully at the habitations of her tribe. Suddenly, as they reached the 
eatskirts of the wigwams, and were passing one of the largest and most con- 
icuous of the whole, a voice from within growled forth a hoarse demand 
who was there ? 

* Peritana,’ said the girl, in a voice which was choked with emotion, ‘ is 
mot well: she seeks the woods, to drive away the bad spirit.’ 

During this brief colloquy the young brave had stepped within the deep 
shadow of the tent, his rifle ready cocked. As the girl ceased speaking, 
the head of an old warrior was protruded from the wigwam door. 

* Thy sisters have been asleep since the dance was over,’ said the aged 
Indian ; ‘ why is Peritana awake ?’ 

The girl saw her companion level his rifle—ber agitation was intense.— 
Her feelings were deeply moved on both sides. 

* Father,’ said she, and the rifle was raised instantly, ‘ Peritana goes to the 
woods ; she will not tarry long. Her head is hot; she cannot sleep now.’ 

Satiafied with this explanation, the old Sioux retired once more within 
the tent, leaving the young warrior and his sad companion to reach the for- 
est unmolested. Peritana was deeply moved at parting frum her parents, 
and, but that she knew that death would be ber portion on the discovery of 
her «ding the escape of Ah-kre-nay, would gladly have returned to where, 
as her father had told her, her sisters slept soundly. The die however was 
east, and she was now in the woods, the companion of the ranaway. 

We must now pass over a year of time, and take up our narrative at some 
distance from the spot above described. It was a deep dell on the banks of 
the vpper waters of one of those streams that serve to swell the Ontario. 
Perhaps a lovelier spot was never discovered by an. Ata place where 
the river made a bend, there rose from its bank, at some distance from the 
water, a steep but not perpendicular cliff, thickly grown with bushes, and 
spotted with flowers, while tall trees crowned the crest of the eminence — 
Of a horse-shoe form, the two ends approached the edge of the stream, leav- 
‘ing, however, to the east a narrow ledge, by which the vale could be ap- 
proached. The space between the water and the bottom of the cliff was 
eccupied by a sward of velvety smoothness, while beneath the rock was a 
dark and gloomy natural cavern. The prominent feature of the scene, 
however, was of human formation. It was an Indian hut, which doubtless 
rose in this spot for the purpuse of concealment. No better place could 
Save veen found within many miles, as the portion of the river which flow- 
ed in sight, from its proximity to a fall, was navigable only to the smallest 
canoe, and was therefore never made use of by travelling parties. The 
wigwam was of the usual dome-like shape, roofed with skins tastefully and 
elegantly adjusted, while a mass of creeping and flowering shrubs that en- 
twined themselves around it, showed it to be no erection of aday. It was 
a model of cleanliness and neatness, while a fireplace at some distance out 
of doors, within the cavern, showed that, at least during the summer months, 
the inconvenience of smoke was dispensed with within its walis The whole 
was a in deep silence, looking as if utterly abandoned by every 

¢race of humanity. 

The sun was at its fullest height, proclaiming mid-day to the tenants of 
‘the woods and fields, when a rustling was heard at the entrance of the dell. 
and an Indian bounded headlong within its shelter. The wild gleaming of 
his eye, the fresh wounds which covered his body, the convulsive thick 
breathing, the fierce clutching of his tomahawk and rifle, showed that he 
fled for his life, while the sound of many voices below the crag betukened 
how near his pursuers were to him. Shaking his empty powder-horn with 
2 look of deep grief, the Indian warrior threw aside his rifle, now more 
useless than a pole of ws | length, and, a fire of energy beaming from his 
eye, raised his tomahawk. It was, however, but for a moment—his wounds 
were too severe to allow any hope of successful straggle, and next moment 

& he brave stood unarmed, leaning against the entrance of his wigwam. On 
came the pursuers, with an eagerness which hatred and the desire of re- 
wenge rendered blind, and, as they le headlong down through the nar- 
row gap between the water and the cliff, the wounded indian felt that, with 
2 firm arm and good supply of powder and lead, he might have driven back 
his enemies in confusion. 

_ No sooner did the Sioux behold their former prisoner, Ah-kre-nay, stand- 

ing with dignified calmness at the door of his own wigwam, than their self- 

possession at once returned, and the whole party surrounded him in silence, 

casting, meanwhile, envious but stealthy looks round his remantic retreat. 

An aged warrior, after a due period of silence, advanced and addressed the 
ve. 

* Ab-kre-nay is very nimble; twelve moons ago he ran like a woman from 
the Sioux ; today he ran again, but his feet forsook him.’ 

“Twelve moons ago,’ replied the captive with exultation flashing in his 
eyes, ‘ Ah-kre-nay was in the midst of a nest of vultures—fifty warriors 
surrounded him; but the manitou blinded all their eyes, and the Assineboin 
cheated their revenge.’ 

_“ But Ah-kre-nay was not alone?’ said the old warrior, deeply moved at 
his own question. 

“ The flower of the hills fled to the woods with him—her tongue was the 
ar of a lying Sioux, but her heart was that of a brave Assineboin.’ 

«Where is my child ?’ said the old warrior, in vain endeavouring to pene- 
trate the mystery of the hut’s contents, and dropping his figurative language 


ye oP of excitement— say, Son of the Evening Light, where 
© warrior gazed curiously at the old man; but folding his arms, made 
mo reply. 


The Sioux warrior paused a m ; : 
euiese’ Gite bind the a moment, and then turning to his young men, 

: : : prisoner, and commence that long list of: atro 
cious cruelties which ever prece ' 


Je the death of a victi - 
aun: "Ss tani elttinnen ts de the death of a victim among the Indi 


d .to the winds in a moment, and its w - 
ed to commence the pile which was to play the principal partie pa oe 
of torture. Ah-kre-nay looked on in silence, his ips curling scornfully un- 
til the preparations were all made ; he then took his place at the post with 
sullen composure, and prepared to suffer in silence all the horrors meditated 
by the Sioux. A grim warrior now stood forward witha keen and glitter- 
ing tomahawk in his hand, which he began waving and flourishing in the 
eyes of his victim, in the hope of making him show some sign of appre- 
hension. In vain, however, did the old Sioux try every feint ; a. he 
would aim a blow at his feet, and as suddenly change to his face ; now he 
would graze his very ear ; and, at length, enraged ‘by the stoicism of his 
victim, he raised the gleaming hatchet, as if about to strike in earnest. The 


smart crack of a rifle was simultaneous with the attempt, and the torment- 


d| jump into the water, and join Ah-kre-nay in the happy hunting-ground of 














or’sarm fell useless by his side. With habitual fear of the fatal weapon. 
the Sioux sought cover, and gazing upward, saw on the summit of the cliff 
Peritana—a babe slung in a cradle at her back—in the act of loading her 


e. 

‘Father,’ cried she somewhat wildly, and pointing out how completely 
she commanded the pass of the dell, ‘in the green days, when Peritana 
walked not alone, you fed and sheltered me; warm was the wigwam,gnd 
sweet the venison with which my platter wasever filled. Peritana is very 
grateful, but’—and she pointed to her child—‘ Peritana is a mother, and she 
sees her husband, the father of the Little Wolf, in the hands of his enemies 
Her eyes grow dim, and her memory departs. She cannot see her father 
but she sees the enemy of her husband ; she forZets she was ever a Sioux, 
and remembers only she is now an Assineboin. If his enemies killher hns- 
band, Peritana will use her rifle as long as her powder lasts, and then will 


his people. Bata Sioux warrior will not forget he has a daughter,’ contin- 
ued she more tenderly ; ‘give her back the father of her child, and Perita- 
na will bring a great warrior into the Sioux camp.’ f 

The Sioux saw at once the force of her —— Certain death 
awaited them if not the whole band, should they strive to ascend the pass 
in the face of an infuriated widow ; while, should she prevail on Ah-kre-na 
to forget, for her sake, his hereditary antipathies, and join the Sioux band, 
a mi ‘hty advantage would accrue. When free, and acting with perfect 
fhestoes, it was probable that the young Assineboiu would show but little 
resistance to this offer. In ten minutes after the appearance of Peritana on 
the cliff, her husband, who had been anattentive listener, stood fully armed 
at the mouth of the pass, free. He was just about to commence the ascent 
when, determined to win the admiration of the Sioux at once, he turned 
towards them once more, and standing in their midst, laid his arm affection- 
ately on the shoulder cf the chief, and cried, ‘ Come, Peritana ; Ah-kre-nay 
is with his friends ; let net his squaw be afraid to join him.’ . 

Placing himself and wife completely in the power of the Sioux, without 
any agreement as to treatment, was a tacit reliance on their honour, which 
won upon them at once, and a loud shout of applause proclaimed that en- 
mity was at anend; and in a few moments more the old Sioux warrior 
was gazing, with all the pride of a grandfather, upon the offspring of his 
favorite daughter. A few hours of rest ensued, during which Ah-kre-nay’s 
wounds were bound up, after which the whole party went on their way 
rejoicing, and the Sioux numbered one great warrior more within their bo- 
som ‘Thus, by the exertion of remarkable presence of mind, Peritana pre- 
served herself a husband, saved the babe from orphanship, restored a daugh- 
ter to her father, and added a brave soldier to the forces of her tribe. Weep- 
ing and wailing would have availed her nothing ; undaunted courage gave 
her the victory. The facts of this tale are current still among the wander- 
ing Sioux, who often relate to their wives and young men the famous deeds 
of the lovely Peritana. 

a 


VISIT TO A PRIVATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES. 


When lately in London, we received an invitation to dine at Wykehouse, 
near Brentford, with Dr. and Mrs. Costello and their patients. Whatwould 
the “ Man of Feeling,’”’ who wrote a sentimental description of the horrors 
of Bedlain sixty years ago, with its ferocious maniacs, and more ferocious 
keepers—its cells, and straw, and chains, and scourges—have said to such an 
invitation! In one of the richest and most beautilul vicinages of London, 
about a mile up the hill from Sion House, shaded and dignitied by oaks, an- 
cient elms, and blooming horse chestnuts, and adorned by shrubbery, flower 
beds, and general vernal verdure, we found Wykehouse, a seat of the Ear] 
of Jersey, aud rented by Dr. Costello, as an establishment for the safety and 
cure of the richer insane. The bell at the gate was answered by a servant, 
who conducted us to the house through a perfect flush of lilacs, laburnums, 
rhododendrons, and flowering shrubs of all descriptions; and, as one symp- 
tom of the safety of the place, we met a nurse carrying an infant, a child of 
the doctor’s. 

As the family had begun dinner, we were introduced at once to the din- 
ing-room, in which sat at table the master and mistress of the house, with 
eight gentlemen, all patients. We were cordially received by our host 
and his lady, and introduced to the rest of the company, who rose to wel- 
come us. During the meal, we were the objects of much polite attention 
Each individual seemed to wish to take his share of the duty of dispensing 
the hospitalities; offering the condiments, recommending the dish near 
him, remarking on the topics of the season and the day, and showing much 
curiosity to hear our news and ascertain our sentiments. During the time 
we were at table, not a word, look, or gesture occurred which could have 
raised the slightest suspicion that we were not in the company of the perfect- 
ly sane. One of the patients, a clergyman, who performs the religious ex- 
ercises of the house, including a sermon on Sunday, was asked to return 
thanks, which he did with becoming reverence, when the eight gentlemen 
rose and retired from the table, leaving us with our host and hostess. 

We were in a spacious and elegant dining-room, built by the celebrated 
“ Jack Robinson,” who, before Joseph’s Hume’s time, feathered his nest 
from the consolidated fund to so audacious an extent, that Sheridan called 
the attention of parliament to his practices; and when challenged to name 
the delinquent, declined, though he added he could as easily have named 
him as say “Jack Robinson.” The dining-room was built for the visits of 
George IIL., of whom Robinson was a favourite. He built extensive ranges 
of bedrooms in barrack fashion for numerous guests of rank, of whom his 
lavish house was always full; which apartments have been found conven- 
iently convertable to the present purposes of the mansion. Before leaving 
the table for a walk in the grounds and gardens, we were favoured by our 
host with a brief exposition of his mode of dealing with his patients, power- 
fully suggesting the advance which has been made in the treatment of the 
insane during the last fifty years. The inmates of this establishment are 
under no personal restraint whatever. There is not a strait-waistcoat, a 
belt, or pair of hand-mufflers under the rcof. Taking advantage of the fact, 
that there is much more sanity than insanity in the great majority of the in- 
sane, and of the improved knowledge now acquired on the nature of insani- 
ty itself, the paroxysms of which alone require watching, Dr. and Mrs. Cos- 
tello (for the lady does a large and most important part of the duty) direct 
all their moral energies upon the balanve of sanity remaining in the patient’s 
favour, and always with the most satisfactory results. Confidence is repos- 
ed; the patient’s word of honour is trusted to, and seldom, if ever, broken. 
The beautiful grounds and gardens are freely ranged ; even the neighbour- 
hood is free to some. Aun Segue drawing-room, where the lady presides, 
is open—the place secures decorum. The lady’s power is an interesting 
re it seems to be, and really is, greater than her husband’s. None 

ut gentlemen can come into her mild and gentle presence; and we were 
assured that a look from her, still more, a quiet caution, will check a strong 
man who may for the moment be in danger of forgetting himself. It is re- 
markable how seldum the hallucinations of the patients come out in the 
dining-room or drawing-room. These are voted “parish business,” and a 
bore ; and although one of the party might just have discovered the longi- 
tude or the perpetual motion, another received the thanks of parliament for 
a victory, or a third a jadgmept in chancery, declaring him master of mil- 
lions, not a word would be heard on those tempting topics in the drawing 
room, or at the dinner table of Wykehouse. A teach of these mild yet 
rigid laws would befollowed by the temporary exclasion of the individual, 
with the full approbation of the rest. Abas of liberty is punished by nar- 
rowing by degrees its limits, till it is at last circumscribed by the a ofa 
paved court. No one needs to stay leng there; but enlargement has its 
conditions, perfectly intelligible to every — in the establishment 

When we walked out, we saw some of the gentlemen playing with the 
child, others reading in the beautiful groves, and three or four assisting Mrs. 
Costello to cull and pack an enormous bouquet of lilacs and hawthorn blos- 
soms pal inthe drawing-room. We joined the party, and assisted, and 
were much struck with the gallantry, — and respect with which 
the lady wastreated. This direction of female influence is a new element 
in its various applications in society. It reforms the imprisoned criminal ; 
it purifies and humanises the edacators of the young of the rougher sex; it 
exercises a power over the insane themselves that renders them as pliant as 
children. Yet Mrs. Costello is a slight, little woman, whom any one of the 
subjects over whom she rules could annihilate in an instant. Sadeod, we 
should say that the insane are peculiarly amenable to just sach an influence ; 
for their malady in most cases produces a simplicity of general character, 
often almost child-like. 

We assembled at tea in the drawing-room, and enjoyed an hour of gener- 
al conversation, when the party in dispersed through the grounds; and 
as we drove off in the twilight of a beautiful June evening, we had hands 
held out to us by the near, and hats lifted by the distant, till the gate shut 
behind us, and we were on ourroad to London On our way, Dr. Costello, 
who accompanied us, showed usa villa or cottage a mile or two from Wyke- 
house, which, on account of its romantic groves and large lake teeming 
with fish, he has taken on lease, as a sort of occasional holiday and pic-nic 
resort for his well-behaved patients. 

Dr. Costello had just then published a letter to Lord Ashley, on the reform 
of private asylums for the insane. Acopy of that pamphlet is now before 
us. It isan appeal in behalf of the rich insane for legislative protection.— 
The bill lately introduced by Lord Ashley contemplates chie y the insane 
poor; not observing the fallacy, that, because the sane rich-are well able 
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tunately, a prejudice which leads the friends of the insane to seek extreme 
privacy for them, and thus they become exposed not merely to inadequate 
accommodation and treatment, but all the imaginable evils attending their 
becoming objects of speculation. Dr. Costello exposes the deficiencies of 
the generality of private houses for the insane, and recommends the ample 
and interesting scenery which is found in his own establishment. Private 
asylums should never be in cities; they should be in cheerful rural situations, 
where the inmates may avail themselves of the composing and health-re. 
storing effects of husbandry and gardening. Within doors, the patieyt 
should find no deprivation ef his accustomed conveniences, comforts, luxu- 
ries, and even elegances; but rather an improvement in them all While 
deprecating the idea of surrounding the patient of condition with unneces- 
sary deprivatiuns in externals, the author says—‘ While delirium rons high, 
it is true, external objects will be too litle uoticed to suggest unfavourable 
comparisons; but this stage is often evanescent, often only periodical, and 
the bitter pang is felt in full force when the mist begins to clear away. The 
— derive benefit from the better food and better care of the public asy- 
um, and can we doubt the influence of causes relatively the same in regard 
to the rich? The internal arrangements, therefore, of a private asylum, 
shall be in accordance with the tastes and occupations of the inmates; and 
the tedium of uniformity must be “gy such aids as are employed 
for the same purpose in every-day life. Billiards, books, and music, are not 
enough. There must be social re-unions, and even dancing, with a view to 
affording opportunities of mixing in the society of persons of sound mind. 
This is a point in the moral treatment of great importance. To have the 
world and its recreations brought, from time to time, into contact with the 
insane, is less valuable even as an amusement or a pastime, than as a means 
of satisfying them, especially when allowed to meet their friends or rela- 
tives, not only that they are not forgotten, but that their return to that world, 
its business and its duties, is still looked for with anxiety and delight. How 
— of happiness, how much of sanity, do they secure by this oft-presented 
idea! 

‘ Ifone could forget early impressions, and instances of proved delinquen- 
cy in some ill-conducted establishments, we should modify our feelings in 
a greatdegree as regards private asylums. Proofs of the most interesting 
description abound, to show that these are anything but places to inspire 
horror. 

‘When well-conducted, and there are many such, mirth and cheerfulness 
—not forced or feigned—appear to be parveitiog influences. Lasting friend- 
ships are often formed; and many whom restored mental health recalls to 
the world, experience lively and sincere regrets in parting with those 
whose care or companionship had solaced them under so heavy a dispensa- 
tion ; and many too, would remain, preferring to any other abode that which 
friends had consigned them to in the hour of affliction. 

‘The family group in an asylum, is, or ought to be, _ associated in con- 
versation, light reading, and all the diversified occupations that embellish 
refined society, with no other restraint than what individual circumstances 
= require, and the enlightened kindness of the head of the house may 

tate. 

‘In this ideal of an establishment, the patients are the guests and associ 
ates of the physician and his family, and without such directorship and as- 
sociation, it cannot be realised. In his own person are combined the cha- 
racters of parent, friend, guide, and physician, and this amounts to saying 
that he is indispensable. To him is assigned the task of so im- 
— from without—of regulating, through the medium of bis own 

amily, the desirable degree of intercourse with the world; his table and 
family circle are the sole, safe channels for such intercourse. Here the first 
public effort of a returning healthy mental activity meets its needed ei- 
couragements, and here, too, the poor sufferer, doomed never to know the 
delights of recovery, experiences protection, and even pleasure, to the ful 
measure of his blighted faculties Advantages so obviously desirable are 
placed completely, and perhaps voluntarily, out of the reach of patients kept 
at home or in private families, and the case is even worse where they are 
confined to keepers or servants, with the occasional attendance of a m-dical 
man. Under such circumstances, care is not only likely to be marred, but 
it may be wilfully and maliciously prevented. The continued employment 
of these attendants depends on the continuation of the malady; the resour- 
ces available for moral treatment from uninterrupted intercourse with per- 
sons of their own station, are wasted, from their inferiority of social position, 
want of education, or irritability of disposition, which, in the circumstances 
we are contemplating, is uncontrolied, and therefore the more likely to arise. 
Fretfulness and bickering, as permanent conditions of the patient's mind, 
induced by the small excesses of an unreasoning domestic authority, which 
he is ever ready to dispute, either in fear or in anger, can have none other 
thaw unfavourable consequences. He distrusts and dreads his attendant, 
and the latter, goaded by what he considers injustice and ingratitude in the 
patient, gives way to peevishness, and by way of beguiling the monotony 0 
the occupation, repays him with sour looks, coarse and contemptuous lan- 
guage, neglect, or something worse. 

‘The effect of treatment in which caprice and recrimiuation, waywardness 
and spite, hold such unhappy sway, may be easily foreseen. The patient 
has none of the repose so essential to comfort, and indispensable for recove- 
ry. His views of things, already prismatised by a disordered brain, are still 
more bewildered by the false position in which he is placed, and the unfa- 
favourable circumstances by which he issurrounded. The time when cure 
was possible passes quickly away, the excitement subsides into a calm; 
the deacons changes its character; the acute is followed by the chronic stage, 
and the brightness of the mind is dimmed for ever.’ i 
The author states the argument for the early treatment of insanity as con- 
cisely as powerfully :—‘ The protection of the brain from the effects of the 
high irritation and congestion that prevail in the acute stage of mania, can 
only be secured by vigorous and prompt medical treatment at the very out- 
set. The penalty of neglect or delay on this point, when not promptly fatal, 
will be to reduce the brain, the organ of the mind, to a rain, which no effort 
of skill or kindness can repair. The proper use, therefore, of the time for 
medical treatment is all-important. The period for the moral treatment be 
gins only when the first violence of the storm has spent itself. The best au- 
thorities on the statistics of this form of cerebral disease assert that it is cu- 
rable, in the vast majority of cases, when the proper means are employed at 
the proper time. . 

‘ Bat where shall we look for such a well organised system of moral man- 
agement for the rich and the elevated, as will meet the wants and habits of 
this class? This is, in fact, the grand desideratum, the difficulty to be pro- 
vided for. Where are we to find the ever-watchful kindness—the conside- 
rate forbearance in the discharge of duties often irksome, harassing, and 
even dangervus—the ready inventiveness to suggest new thoughts to cheer 
and amuse? We shall look for them in vain in the crippled resources for 
such objects, in the private lodging or the private family, where the rich 
man is doomed to solitary confinement in a modified form, and in the dreari- 
ness of his isolation, to expiate an infirmity as if ithad beenacrime. Tis 
is a blot on onr civilization from which our continental neighbours are 
in progress of being freed. With us, alas! it will continue to prevail until 
the apathy, ignorance, and selfish pride that so extensively provide such a 
doom for fellow creatures, who might stil! enjoy the benefits of superior ar- 
rangements, shall have disappeared, and given place to sounder views and 
feelings on this subject.’ : , 
The author advances a new idea, the voluntary resort of the ‘nervous — 
those (and they are many) who dread the coming disease—to the care and 
treatment ofa private asylum. This the law, as it stands, renders impossi-_ 
ble; for it requires the certificate of two medical men that the patient is of 
unsound ated, This might be altered. To prevent abuse, the fee and a 
luntary resort might have its own conditions, and such patients might be 
made subject to the inquiries and inspection of visiting commissioners, 1n 
the same manner as the others. ‘ But these benefits, important as they are, 
would not be the sole ones resulting froma change of the law. The very 
character of the asylam would be changed. From a prison, which oe 
so universally regarded, it would become an hospital, and those prejuc — 
which now operate so extensively against the recovery of persons — 
with insanity, would disappear. Every enlightened physician acknowl ges 
and laments the extent of thisevil. Persons soattacked, and for whom re- 
covery might be calculated on, almost with certainty, had they been prompt- 
ly transferred to such a place, are, from a notion that kindness and attention 
will be all that is required. restrained/from sending their relatives from home - 
This mistaken kindness is fatal. In the experiment of love and duty, the 
time is consumed between alternating hopes and fears; and when the asy- 
lum is resorted to at last, it receives a poor tellow creature, for whom, at the 
beginning, cure was possible, but who is henceforward au irreparable wreck, 
doomed to live on, exhibiting the gradual extinction of the noblest faculties. 
itis with the brain as with the other organs of the body; the congestion or 
irritation that can be moderated and subdued at first, ifallowed to persist and 
make progress unchecked, will at last produce such morbid changes 10 the 
organ itself, that it becomes incurably incapable of performing healthy func- 
tions, And why, then, make an exception as regards the affections of the 
brain, which experience and common sense condemn in regard to other or- 
gans? In pneumonia or bronchitis, who would be absurd enough to confine 
the treatment to kindness, quiet, and water gruel? And shall our conduct 
be less wise or less energetic in the case of the brain than that of the lungs. 
involving, as the perversion of the cerebral action does, a double death 
It is quite time that the views and practice of soeiety should be changed on 
this point ; it is one of startling urgency and importance, now that a closer 
view of this awful scourge (rendered so much more destructive by unreflect- 
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500 of the population, we have one case of insanity. The pernicious prac” 
tice inflicts - much evil on the community, calls aloud for animadver- 
sion: it scatters desolation and mourning amongst families—blasting bappi- 
ness and hope: it cannot be palliated—it must be abandoned.’ ; 

After some jadicious observations on the importance of numbers and classi- 
fication in the arrangements for the care of the insane, the letter concludes 
as follows ; ‘ t 

‘None of our private asylums come up, in all respects, to the ideal we have 
been tracing. “ I am not acquainted,” says the late Sir William Ellis, “ with 
any asylum at all coming up to my notions of what an as lum for the rich 
ought to be; but I still think that it is perfectly practicable to provide for 
them in an institution possessing every means for cure, and every requisite 
for their comfort and happiness comb ined with but little risk of their being 
improperly detained,” eT Tne ° 

“But it will perhaps be said that a comprehensive plan, embracio the 
means of treatment and liberal accommodation for the rich, will be above 
the reach of the well educated middle classes. It should not beso. The 
question of accommodation should decide that of the terms of payment. A 
patient requiring several rooms, special attendance, and a separate table, 
“should contribute to the funds of the establishment a larger sum in propor- 
tion than those who are contented with the accommodation provided for all. 
This is, in fact, the principle on which a family hotel, as well as many other 
forms of public euterprise, are carried on, U oO A graduation of this kind, 
in the working of which there is no practical difficulty, persons paying from 
sul or 702 a year, to 200/ and 300/, might be provided for ou a scale of com- 
fort totally unknown either in private lodgings or in our private asylums, as 
they ave at present conducted. : F 

‘The superior administration of such an establishment should be aided by 
a committee of philanthropic persons, whose duty it should be to see that 
every iinproved method of treatment recommended by experience should 
be adopted. There should be no private arrangements for the treatment of 
lunatics, aad no private asylums in the present sense of the word. 


——————— 
\g 

THE DISMASTED BRIG; OR, NAVAL LIFE IN 

TEXAS. 
BY PERCY B. 8T. JOHN. 

On the fifteenth day ef December, 1842, [ walked to the end of the Middle 
Wharf, Galveston, preparatory to being pulled ou board the brig Archer, of 
18 guus, then and there to take up my residence for some considerable time. 
The Texian Navy had been long going to decay ; want of money and bad 
management had commenced its career of destruction, and accidents had 
completed it. The ship Austin and the brig Wharton were at the time 
I speak of at New Orleans, with Commodore Moore and one or two officers, 
but without one man even to pull them ashore in the dingy, or cook a meal 
of victuals. The schooner San Antonio had just put to sea with forty men 
and a full complement of officers, and been lost with all onboard ; the steam- 
er Zavala was half sunk in Galveston Harbour, for want of a few trifling 
repairs; the schooner San Bernard lay high and dry on the beach, where she 
had beeu deposited during the awful gale in which her consort had foun- 
dered; in fine, the sole representative of the Texan navy ina native harbour 
was the good brig Archer, to which, my own vessel the San Bernard being 
untenable, | was now about to be transferred. F 

A finer brig, a faster sailer, a vessel more elegant in her proportions, and 
a craft more useful in such a war as that carried on between Texas and Mex- 
ico, never sailed out of Baltimore than the Archer, alias the Galveston, alias 
the Jim Bowie. Her age was not three years, and not a stick was standing 
in her, save the lower masts. A finger might be inserted in every seam, 
her deck let the water into the cabins and state-rooms, and all for want of a 
little energy and a few dollars. Never did a Goverument more fatally betray 
its trust than that which had recently been elected by acclamation, and for 
which, not long since, the crews of six vessels, fully manned, had voted, to 
the last powder-moukey. The yards and spars either encumbered the deck 
and filled ap the hammock-railing, or had been transferred to the Wharton, 
to refit which she had been taken to pieces. Her rigging was principally 
between decks, where also that of the poor San Bernard was deposited.— 
And not one of these fine vessels had ever been paid for, and will all have 
vanished trom the face of the earth before anything of the kind is thought of. 
My old friend and companion, the schooner, was within a hundred yards of 
where I stuod, with her deckat an angle of forty-five degrees, and I could not 
but regard her with a feeling of regret and sorrow, knowing, as [ did, that 
five hundred doilars would have set her afloat again, and enabled us to cruise 
once more in search of Mexican dollars, cigars, and black piercing eyes, 
such as those which had taken such forcible possession of our hearts at To- 
basco. Many a pleasant reminiscence of scenery, adventure, and social con- 
verse flashed across ny mind, and I stood in deep abstraction, when a boat 
came alongside the wharf from the brig. I stepped ia the stern-sheets, and, 
taking possession of the tiller, the crew pulled back. All were dressed as 
common sailors, but, to my surprise, (I not being then quite aware of the 
true state of the case,) I soon recognised in the hands who manned the old 
familiar six-eared cutter, two midshipmen, the captain’s clerk, the cook, and, 
finally, the sailing-master, or Master-Commandant Arcambal, as fine a young 
Gallic- American oflicer as ever hailed from Baltimore in Maryland. In a 
few minutes we reached the starboard gangway, and I stepped on board. 
The scene presented by the deck was, for a man-of-war, somewhat original. 
The space between the fore and mainmast,—which, by the way, raked aft 
more than usual even in an American-built craft,—was entirely filled up by 
spars from aloft, covered by old sails; strewed about were handspikes, oars, 
boat-hooks, boat-masts and sails, firewood, water-casks, &c., while a pig, 
the property of Capt. C , roamed about, lord of the deck. The eighteen 
ay of the good brig had been transferred to the fort on Galveston Island, 

ut the Archer had on board the heavy armament of the schooner,—eight 

18-pounders and her long Tom. Crew there was none, save and except 
Hussy the cook, av original, of whom [ must say a passing word. Born in 
the neighbourhood of Somers’ Town, he had leone life as a bricklayer ; 
emigrating, however, to New York, he had been promoted to the position 
of a supernumerary in the Park theatre ; thence proceeding to Baltimore, 
he ruralised as a market-gardener with an uncle of his who had preceded 
him, until the arrival of a Texan fleet in search of men, when he was tempt- 
ed by the offer of twenty dollars a-month, and plenty of prize-money, to 
turn sailor. Two years of service had, brought him not one red cent, and 
now, in the absence of other duties, he had turned cook to the officers of 
the brig Archer, though belonging to the schooner San Bernard, as did all 
on board. 

Having described the crew let me speak of the superiors. Capt C 
an Englishman and formerly a middy in the British navy, was, and is, I hope 
one of the finest specimens of a gentleman it was ever my lot to meet on 
salt water. Lieuts.S—— and Arcambal, the former from Rhode Island,, 
the latter from the “ monumental city,” were by far, the most good hearted 
and agreeable Jonathans I had yet seen; and Judge B——, as we facetious- 
ly called an Englishatan who had lived on board some months, was as mer- 
ry, jovial, and hearty a fellow as ever sailed round Cape Horn, fought under 
Carlist colours in Spain, rambled over the Pampas, smoked cigars and 
drauk sangaree in Valparaiso, Lima, Rio Janeiro, or Vera Cruz, boarded a 
Mexican, or marched to Santa Fe, all of which exploits our cosmopolitan 
had performed. These formed, with your humble servant, the number of 
the privileged—that is, those who dwelt in and around the cabin and ward- 
room. The steerage coutained Dennis Doyle; the captain’s clerk, a merry, 
kind, obliging, though ¢ant-soi-peu indolent young Irishman, a hot Repeal- 
er, with whom I had before and since, many an adventure by sea and land ; 
Smith, a go-ahead Yankee Midshipman ; A. C. Goodall, ditto. 

When I reached the vessel it was just dinner-time ; and to that meal I 
was shortly summoned. While we are stepping down the gangway let 
me induct the reader into some of tue secrets of the prison-house. The of- 
ficers on board had all been many years in the service of the republic of 
Texas, without receiving one penny of pay or prize-mvney, in part from 
want of means ou the side of the executive, and in part from a misappro- 
priation of funds—the money voted by Congress for the navy, having been 
devoted by President Sam Houston to Frontier protection, and to buy off 
the more troublesome and warlike Indians. The six months, which al!, 
save myself, had spent in idleness on board the brig Archer, had consumed 
not only nearly all the stores, but the habiliments, uniform, and even the 
crockery of the gentlemen. Government supplied them with nothing.— 
The navy-agent had no funds. Half a barrel of salt pork, one barrel of 
beet, one ditto of bread, and certain Mexican beans, formed the whole 
amountot the ship’s provision, if we add a few sweet potatoes purchased 
by the officers, from what fund Yankee ingenuity alone can tell. Coffee, 
tea, sugar, candles, there were none. Yuppan tea had been often used, as a 
dernier ressort—a kind of tisane far from agreeable. 

Dinner was served in the gun room by the cook, consisting of bean soup, 

fried beans, boiled pork, fried pork, and boiled beef. Biscuits and yams 
took the place of vegetables. All ate heartily, though heartily sick ofa 
fare s» incessantly repeated, and we then adjourned tu the Captain’s cabin, 
where a stove was an exceedingly agreeable adjunct to our comfort. Tho’ 
some tweety — nearer the line than London, on the water fire was 
eee Spay . —. “ one of us,” ail the expedients which 
beeen Sr _ Na ‘> ares as fine a set of sailors as ever broke 
though how we pe 8 nt the - a 4 vith arate Wee S GAee Cue, 
tell, "A pr ecdigg ae toed wen — it, is more than any could 
7 Pe en hich rought forth from the recesses of 

y pil , Settled the question for that occasion, and Hussy, with Doyle 
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to watch over him, went astiore t» lay out the silver to the best advantage. 
I was then informed that;the service—wholly re ted by those present 
—was without a red cent. Net so much as a shinplaster or note was own- 
ed by the whole navy. The Government paid no attention to any applica- 
tions for pay or provender—anot even answering the respectful remonstran- 
ces of the gentlemen assembled, who, when the San Bernard went ashore, 
had gone to board the Archer, with a crew of forty men, half a dozen mid- 
shipmen, and officers in all departments. Starvation and desertion had re 
duced us to the numerical force above enumerated. But as we intended 
remaining yet a little while at our posts, live we must, and it was quite im- 
possible in a climate like Texas, that we should do so on salt beef alone.— 
We had all drawn on our governors [not an officer in the Texan navy num- 
bered six and twenty years] and friends until we were ashamed, as men 
and naval officers to do so any more. Besides, we were decided that, as 
we served the republic, the republic must keep us—how, and in what man- 
ner, remained to be seen. ; : 

Some time previously we had, at the request of the High Sheriff of Gal- 
veston. protected a young man from the summary jurisdiction of Judge 
Lynch, and kept him on board until he had an opportunity of leaving the 
country. Perhaps in strict justice he deserved the ducking he was about to 
receive ; but as this was preparatory to strangulation, we interfered. The 
offence of which he had been guilty, was defaming the character of his 
employer's wile, in order to induce the master to discharge the foreman of 
his establishment, and give him the place. This, we own, merited punish- 
ment, but not a rifle builet, and accordingly he had been protected behind 
the guns of the brig. The High Sheritl (Smith), an exceedingly pleasant 
and agreeable sort of fellow, had accordingly promised us two quarters of 
fresh beef, in consideration of the old junk which the youth had swallow- 
ed. This, we determined to claim on the morrow. Judge B aver- 
red his credit good fora tolerable quantity of wax candles and sugar, and I 
answered for some twenty pounds of coffee, in return for an equal nume 
ber of quarter dollars, which, much to the marvel of my friends, I pulled 
out in the shape of a genuine portrait of Queen Victoria. 

‘ Bless her heart,’ cried Lieut. S———-, ‘ I could almost conclude to turn 
British if | could but see afew more representatives of your title, Vic. By 
the way, Bruther Luff ,you mustn’t forget a plug ofchewing tobacco.” 

l answered for the Cavendish, and the tuture thus satisfactorily provid- 
ed for in imagination, we were glad to hail the return of Hussy with coffee, 
cigars, tobacco, and a bottle of Monongahela. As the coffee had to be 
roasted and pounded ere it was imbibed we each lighted a cigar; and while 
Capt. C read a new English novel, in one of Benjamin Park or Park 
Benjamiu’s reprints, we four (S., A., B., and 1) sat down to whist, to the 
exhilarating music of our Cook’s Cockney verses, which, when he came to 
the pounding part—keeping time in his song with the motion of his arms— 
were irresistibly comic. At length coffee came in, ina large tin, and was 
divided between us in various utensils ofa nondescript character. Capt. 
C . by right of seniority, had a tall white mug, without a handle; I, a 
china cream-jug; S—-—, a basin; Arcambal, a tin can ; and Judge B 
an ornamental flower-pot. The memorable night which had shipwrecked 
our schooner, had almost smashed our crockery. Milk of course we had 
uone, iy whole cesidence ia Texas having only produced a sight of this art- 
icle on four several ocvasions. Coffee over, we returned to whist and ci- 
gars, which, with some half dozen yarns of considerable length, kept us 
awake until a late hour ; 

Atnine on the following morning we rose to breakfast composed of salt beet 
aud pork, washed down by bowls of cotfve, and then went on shore; aud 
after considerable wanderings up and down the town, succeeded in obtain- 
ing all the plunder to which I have above alluded, and we omeres daring 
some time a luxurious state of existence, which was occasionally diversified 
by social visits to the houses of the sommites of Galveston, where we made 

up for ship discomfort to our hearts’ content. | Often, when our larder was 
particularly unpromising, we readily availed ourselves of the general invita- 
tions received from the Captains of the Iron Queen, Alpha, and Nomade, 
the two former English, and the third French, and dined or supped ov board 
of them. ‘The only American vessel in port we never visited , but from the 
former we ever received a hearty welcvme, which on our part was recipro- 
cated as far as it lay in our power. A short time after my return to the 
Archer, the yacht Dolphin, Capt. Houstoun, arrived in port, and Capt. 
C——— being personally acquainted with that gentleman and his ver 
agreeable lady, as also was Judge B , they constantly visited on board. 
For myself, | was quite in the background Accordingly I made myself 
known to as few personsas possivle. The chiet difficulty which presented 
itself in the way of Capt. C——-— was the marvellously seedy state of our 
uniforms, and a minor obstacle to his visits consisted in the want of a crew 
to man his cutter. The first was obviated by a-general subscription of gar- 
ments, and the second by going alongside the yacht in my dingy ‘Greville 
Brooke,’ which could be easily pulled by one man. On sstate occasions, 
Lieut. S~——, Judge B———, Arcamble, and myself, doused jackets and 
tarpaulin hats, the Middies did likewise, and, with Hussy, we made quite a 
grand show. ‘Trae, the crew of the Dolphin considered us a most especial 
set of proud Yankees for not comiag on board; bat we sat gravely on the 
thwarts, awaiting in solemn silence the termination of our worthy Captain’s 
visit, which sometimes was prolonged to an uncouscionable extent. For this 
we generally rewarded him by a good lecture on the way back, though we 
all liked him too wellto be seriously vexed 

Christmas Day we received an addition to our store in the shape of three 
gallonsofbrownsherry, upon which weimmediately resolved in secretcommit- 
tee, to killthe Captam’s pig. and g ve a supper on the occasion of New Year’s 
Eve. Capt. C — had a decided respect for his swine, and all our pre- 
vious endeavours to induce bim to say the animal had proved futile. In 
vain had he destroyed in wantonness several of our under garments, when 
at length, on Christmas Day, the beast plunged his sacrilegious teeth into a 
small pile of C———'s own wet clothes, and reduced them toshreds. ‘I 
wish some one would kill that pig,’ exclaimed our excellent Captain, in his 
wrath, though with as much sincerity of intention as the King who wished the 
death of Thomas a-Becket is said to have had by his friend. Early on the 
following morning the deed was done; and when Capt. C——— came on 
deck, his pig was no more. His anger was excessive at first, but a portion 
of the animal, served at breakfast, dissipated his wrath, and he com~uended 
our resolution. 


In addition to giving the supper, we further determined to astonish the 
natives by firing, at the very instant of the old year’s being out, a midnight 
salute tromour guns. Accordingly we set to work, regulated our chrono- 
meters, and found ti very half-second of correct time, when the names of 
the past twelvemonth would rest in peace. The guns were loaded, and 
every preparation made. Our supper was nowise to be despised as far as 

rovisions and drinkables were concerned ; we had roast pig, beef in all 

orms, oysters by the hundred, potatoes, shetry, and whiskey; crockery 

and cutlery were the great desiderata. For this reason we determined not 
to invite our guests until late on the evening in question, the better to ex- 
cuse our want ofceremony, and give our supper more the air of a sudden 
and extempore feast. 

The evening arrived, and about nine o’clock I and Capt. C— —"*, in 
Texan undress i. e., in loose marine great cuats, sow’-westers, and two linen 
inexpressibles, entered the heavy six-oared cutter, and pulled ourselves 
ashore on the errand of invitation, On our way to the first house, which we 
intended ere | by storm, land my companion provided ourselves each 
with a bottle of Monongahela whiskey, to add to our stock on board. This 
duty performed, we approached the mansion of the Powers [Irish mer- 
chants ], the juvenile partners being included in our list of proper persons 
toinvite. We ascended the stairs whi-h graced the outside of the build- 
ing, and knocking, were admitted by a dingy female slave, rejoicing in the 
elegant name of Flora. 

‘What happened there, our adventure on that memorable night, and the 
miseries we finally endured on board ‘the Dismasted Brig,’ we must narrate 
ina concluding papere United Service Magazine: 

_* Since the above was written, | am grieved to hear that my excellent 
friend has perished a victim to yellow fever. 
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HOPS. 

For this number we select the article Hors; being under the impression 
that the culture of them might be extended with profit. How easy would it 
be to plant a hop vine in thousands of places where they would flourish 
with little culture, and without interfering with any other object. It 
‘might be planted to run over fences, hedges, useless trees and arbours, 
not only without detriment, but even as ornamental; and surely nothing can 
be cleaner or sweeter in all its stages. The hop might be g ithered by per- 
sons unequal to any but the lightest work, and ought to be raised by every 
family if only enough for domestic use, 

We are anxious to procure the best account of the hop culture, and trade 


of the United States, to answer the inquiries of a distinguished and estimable 
joreigner, and would be obliged to any gentleman who can assist us to the 





infurmation, or help us in the inquiry, 








There is no cropiu regard to which the census shows a greater disparity, 
than is reported between the different States, in their produce of hops, amd 
that, too, where there is no corresponding dissimilarity of soil and climate. . 
As for example, Kentucky produced but 742 pounds while Ohio, along side 
of her, gathered 62,195 pounds, and even Indiana produced nearly 40,0005. 
Massachusetts 254,749, and New York 447,250. There are some States, as 
Florida and Arkansas, put down as not producing a single pound and South 
Carolina only 93 pounds. But thure are some people who think everything . 
beneath their attention, which does not couut by hundreds of dollars ; for - 
getting the saying of poor Richard, that “every little makes a muckle.” 

One thing is remarkable, as characteristic of the habits of American agri- 
culturists. They are with great difficulty brought to bestow attention on 
anything which will not mature and yield its harvest in one year at the 
most. Otherwise they would cultivate madder, cranberries, locust for tim- 
ber, fruit- trees, and various things that in time would yield a much greater 
profit than aunuals. But no, we mast sow and reap within the year at the 
most. Festina lente, is a motto we can never be brought toact upon ; rush # 
rash!! rash !!! is always the word. As sheep rusl over a fence after the 
bell weathers, so Americans rush on board of a steamboat, and off the boat. 
So we rush to every public table to save ourselves from starvation, aud whem 
foreigners ridicule and stigmatize these vulgar peculiarities, we fly into a pas- 
sion and swear its all prejudice aud envy; but when will meu or kations, 
see the beam in their own eye ? 


Hops (Humulus lupalus of Linneus) are extensively cultivated for the 
flowers or seed-vessels, which give flavour and permaneuce to beer, by being; 
boiled with wort iv brewing. They impart a pleasant bitter and aromatie 
flavour, and prevent the too rapid progress of fermentation. Beer which is 
well hopped will keep long aud become very fine, without any of those 
artificial means of fining which makes the common brewers’ beer so mach 
inferior in quality to that which is home-brewed. 

Hops were introduced into England from Flanders about the year 1724. 
The most extensive plantations are in Kent, Sussex, and Herefordshire ; but 
they are also cultivated in Worcestershire, Wiltshire Hunpshire, Gloucester- 
shire. Surrey, and several other counties. The hop is a slender climbi 
plant, which requires a very rich mellow soil and caretal cultivation. It is 
very tender, _ the prodace is precarious, sometimes giving a great profit 
to the grower, and at other times failing altogether. The greatest quantity 
of hops is raised in Kent, but the finest quality in the neighbourhood of 
Farvham in Surrey. The soil of a bop-garden must be rich to a consider- 
able depth, or on be so artificially. The subsoil must be dry and sound: a 
porous rocky subsoil, covered with two or three feet of good vegetable 
mould, is the best for hops. The exposure should be towards the south, om 
the slope of a hill, or in a well-she tered valley. Old rich pastures make 
the best hop-gardens They should be dug two or more spits deep, and the 
sods buried at the bottom, where they will gradually decay and atlord noar- 
ishment to the slender rvots of the plants which strike deep. A very large 
quantity of the richest rotten dung, at least 100 cubic yards per acre, should. 
be well incorporated with the soil by repeated ploughings, till it is entire 
decomposed and produces the dark tint which is the sure sign of an abu 
auce of hnmus. The ground should be prepared by laying it up with the 
spade in high ridges before winter, to expose it as much as possible to the 
mellowing influence of the frost. A succession of green crops, such as rye 
cut green or fed off with sheep, early turnips fed off in autamn, or spri 
tares, are an excellent preparation, by cleaning the land. It is better to be 
two or even three years in preparing the groand and getting it perfectly 
clean, than to plant the hops ina foul or unprepared soil. 

The young plants are raised in beds, and may be raised from seed; but it 
is more usual to plant the young shoots which rise from the bottom of the 
stems of old plants. They are laid down in the earth till they strike, when 
they are cut off and planted in the nmsery-bed. Care must be taken to 
have only one sort of hops in a plantation, that they may all ripen at the 
same time; but where there are very extensive hop-grounds it may be ad- 
vantageons to have an earlier and a later sort in different divisions, so that 
they may be picked in succession. The varieties most esteemed are the 
Grape Hop, the White Viue, and the Golden Hop. 

The ground having been prepared for planting, it is divided by parallel 
lines, six vr more feet apart, and sbort sticks are inserted into the ground 
along these lines at six feet distance from each other, so as to alternate in the 
rows, as is frequently done with cabbage-plants in gardens. Ateach stick, 
a hole is dug two feet square and two feet deep, which is filled lightly with 
thie earth dug out, together with a compost pre ared with dung, lime, and 
earth, well mixed by repeated turning. Fresh dung should never be apphi- 
ed to hops. Three plants are placed in the middle of this hole six inc 


greatly assists their taking root, and they soon begin to show bines.’ A stick, 
three or four feet long is then stuck in the middle of the three plants, and 
the bines are tied to these with twine or the shreds of Russia mats, till 

lay hold and twine round them. During their growth the ground is we! 
hoed and forked up around the reots, and some of the fine mouldis thrown 
around the stems. In favourable seasonsa few hops may be picked from 
these young plants in the autumn, but in general there is nothing the first 
year. Early in November the ground is carefully dug with the spade, and 
the earth, being turned towards the plants, is left so all the winter. 

In the second year, early in spring, the hillocks around the plants are 
opened, and the roots examined. ‘The last year’s shoots are cut off within 
an inch of the main stem, and all the suckers quite close toit. The suckers 
form an agreeable vegetable for the table, dressed like asparagus. The 
earth is pressed round the roots, and the cut parts covered so as to exclude 
theair. A pole about twelve feet long isthen firmly stuck into the ground 
near the plants; to this the bines are led and tied as the shoot, till they have 
taken hold of it. If by any accident the bine leaves the pole, it should be 
carefully brought back to it, and tied till it takes hold again. A stand Jad- 
der should be at hand todo this, when the bine has acquired some height. 
The ground being well hoed and the earth raised round the plants, the pro- 
duce this year will average four cwt. per acre, if the season is favourable 

Some hop-planters plough - or dig the ground before winter; others 
prefer doing it in spring, in order not to hasten the shooting, which weakens 
the plants. The same operations of pruning the shoots, manuring, and 
arm poles, which were performed the preceding year, are carefully re- 
peated. Particular attention is paid to proportion the length of the poles to 
the probable strength of the bines; for if the pole is too long, it draws up 
the bine and makes it bear less ; if it is too short, the bines entangle when 
they get beyond the poles, and cause corfusion in the picking. In Septem- 
ber, the flower containing the seed will be of a fine straw colour, turning 
to a brown; itis then in perfection. When it is over-ripe it acquires adark- 
er tint. No time is now lost, and as many hands are procured as can be set 
a picking; great numbers of men and women go out of the towns in the 
hopping season, and earn good wages in the hop plantations. During the 
picking they sleep in barns and out-houses. In the picking, the poles are 
taken down, aud the stems cut three feet from the ground; if they were cut 
shorter it would weaken the root, by causing it to bleed. The poles are 
laid sloping over a frame of strong wood nine feet long and four feet wide, 
supported by legs three feet high; this is called a bin. A piece of coarse 
cloth is fixed to this frame by hooks, so as to form a bag, which does not 
reach the gronnd. Three men or women, or four boys or girls, are placed 
on each side of the bin, and pick the hops from two poles at atime. Where 
they are very careful of the quality of the hops, as at Farnham, they divide - 
them into three sorts: the green, which are not quite ripe ; the light yellow- 
brown, which are in perfection; and the very dark, which are past their 
— Some go even further, and make several qualities according to co- 
our and fragrance ; for this purpose there are several baskets. The dew 
should be off entirely before they begin; for otherwise the hops might be- 
come musty, or take too long drying, or lose their fragrance. 

The hops when picked are dried on a hair cloth in akiln. When they 
appear sufficiently dry at bottom they are turned ; it is however thought by 
some hop-driers that the turning of the hops is apt to injure them, and that 
it is best not todo so; butin order that the upper part may be dried equal- 
ly with the lower, a wooden cover lined with tin plates is let down over 
the hops on the hair cloth, to within a few inches of the surface ; this re~ 
verberates the heat, and the whole is dried equally. The heat must be 
carelully regulated, in order that it may notalter the colour. When the 
leaves of the hops become brittle and rab off easily, they are sufficiently 
dried. They are then laid in heaps on the floor, where they undergo a 
ag slight heating. As soon as this is observed, they are agged. This 
is done through a round hole 25 or 39 inches in diameter, made in 
the floor of the loft where the hops are laid. Under this hole is a bag, the 
mouth of which is drawn through the hole, and kept open by a hvop to 
which it is made fast. The hoop is somewhat larger than the hole, and the 
bag remains suspended ; a handful of hops is now put into each corner of 
the bag, and there tied firmly by acord. A bashel or two of hops are put 
into the bag, and a man gets in to tread the hops tight. The bag does not 
not reach the floor below, As the hops are packed by the feet, more are 
continally added till the bag is fall. Itis now taken off the hoop, and filled 
up with the hands as tight as possible. The corners are stuffed as soon ag 
the mouth is partly sewn up, and tied as all the lower corners were wher 
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sewed cluse and tight, it is stored in a dry place till the hops are wanted 


@r sale. 

The crop of the third year will average 8 cwt. per acre. In some extra- 
erdinary seasons, on good land, 15 cwt have been picked per acre ; in 
Flanders, where they manure with urine and the emptyings of privies, this 
is not au Uucommon produce. , 

Bape-cakes, malt dust, and woollen rags are used with good success in 
hop-grou:.ds; boues have been tried, but with an uncertain result. 

The hop is a dicecious plant, i. e. some of the individuals are male plants 
and others female, which have respectively flowers of a different construc- 
tion aud of different habitudes. The male-or staminiferuus flowers, which 

dh stalks quite distinct from the female flowers, prepare the pollen, or 
Qrrilizing dust, and afterwards wither away, when this dust has escaped from 
the anthers, and been committed to the air, to be by it conveyed to the fe- 
aale flowers. The female flowers are in the form of strobuli, or cones, con- 
sisting of scales, which have at their base the germ of the future seed, and 
which have the habit of enlarging, as the scales of the fir-cones do, more 
icularly after the fertilization of the ovula, or future seed, by a quantity 

of the pollen falling upon it ‘ 

Though the pollen, from its extreme lightness, can be wafted to a consid- 
erable distance, and some seeds in each cone may be s0 fertilized, yet it 
wos be well to rear a number of the male plants among the others, or along 
the hedges of the hop-gurdens, to ensure the fertilization of al/ the seeds 
Bat as the farmers observe that the flowers of the male (termed in Kent, 
seedling, blind, or wild hop; in Sussex, buck, or cock hop) wither away, 
they aay extirpate them at the digging season, as unfruitful cumber- 

of the ground. That this is an error may be proved in various ways, bat 
an a) ry to the result of an opposite practice is the most convincing. A 
Sella of hops, collected from the plants of the fourth year, raised from seed, 
weighed 36 pounds, there being male plants near; a second instance, where 
the plants were raised from cuttings, weighed thirty-five pounds; while a 
el, grown iu a garden where the male plants were always eradicated, 
weighed only 22 pounds. Besides the greater quantity of hops thus obtain- 
ed, the aroma is much greater (the Zwpulin, on which the aroma depends, is 
considered by Planché to be the unappropriated pollen dust which has alight- 
sed on the scale of the female), and the strength of the bitter much greater. 
After the period wher the males have elaborated the pollen, and the stro- 
bali of the females begun to enlarge, the males may be cut down, and the 
stalks employed to make cordage for hop-bags against the following harvest. 
In 1760 the Society of Arts awarded premiums for cloth made from hop-bine. 
(Lance’s Golden Farmer, London, 1831 ) 

The poles are an expensive article ; those of chestnut are the most dura- 
ble, and also the dearest. They should be put into a shed during the win- 
ter: where this cannot be done, they are placed on end in the form of a cone, 
leaning against each other. Ifthe tops of premtan cones had a cap of thatch, it 
woud greatly protect them from the weather: whether it will be worth 
while to soak them in a solution of corrosive sublimate, according to Kyan’s 
patent, remains yet to be proved; but if it should preserve them, every ex- 
tensive hop-grower should have a tank for the purpose. 


GUANO. 
To the Editor of the Wakefield Journal: 

Sir—As | promised you my observations on the subject of guano, or ra- 
ther on the meeting of our Farmer’s Club to discuss that subject, I very 
gladly fulfil my engagement to you. 

I must confess I was very agreeably surprised, for I rather expected a 
desultory, conflicting, and unprofitable discussion ; but when the meeting 
was over, I thought it the best discussed subject we ever had. 

The opeuing speech of Dr. Briggs was a lucid and scientific one, giving 
theoretically and practically too the chemical analysis of guano and other 
manures, and a striking and clear comparison of the superior fertilizing 

perties of guano compared with most other manures, demonstrating that 
it was lasting in its effectsalso. To that gentleman we are deeply indebted 
for his research and com:nunicated pructice. 

r. Brackenridge’s confirmation of Mr. Briggs’s remarks will give addi- 
tional confidence to the user of guano; he also threw some useful light on 
the kind of ground best adapted to suit guano tillage. 

Mr. Charlesworth’s observations on the proper time to apply it were well 
timed, aad of the utmost cousequence 

Mr. Scarth’sremarks by no means disprove the utility of guano, but ra- 
ther says, Beware where you purchase, and how you apply it 

Mr. Farrar’s various experiments, in detail , are excellent, aud well wor- 
thy of being carried out—particularly the difference in the progress of tar- 
mips in the latter end of the season. 

Hislop’s remarks embrace proofs of its goodness, encouraging to far- 
mers, and capital for cottage gardens. 

Mr. W. Nicholson reminds one of the lad who said, “ I will not go,” but 
afterwards excelled the one who said “1 will go,” but never went. His 
(Me. W. N.’s) testimony is fine, and does not contradict Mr. Charlesworth 
as to the time of applying it: both the gentlemen’s observations are really 
worthy of adoption, and no doubt will unravel many a disappointment from 
wrong application. 

Mr. John Wood.—What a pity such a man, who exercised his good sense 
and spent his valuable time and money in —— and applying guano, 
should have met with sach trash, instead of the genuine article! But after 
all, every good thing is liable to bad imitations, as the best coin is to the 
counterfeit. 

Mr. John Moore’s speech was one which carried conviction with it of 
the good resulting from a judicious application of guano. 

Mr. Wim. Brown's speech was full of sensible remarks, very unusually 
so, aud gave a fresh mode of application, which must be safe, and very pro- 
bably the most perfect way of supporting and increasing vegetable lite. 

Mr. Bayldon and Mr. Johnson’s speeches, though short, nevertheless ad- 
ded weight to the previous testimony in favour of guano. 

To conclude, I consider nearly all that the most fastidious could wish for 
on the subject of guano has been said at that meeting—from the grass in the 
walley to the oak on the mountain top—trom the cabbage in the solitary cot- 

garden, to the staff of life—bread,” or rather wheat on the thousands 
of acres, both food for man and beast may be increased, and that abundant- 
jy and cheaper, by the proper use of guano. Who, then, ought to despise 
a description of this sort? The speeches in St. Stephen’s—the oratory of 
the bar—the eloquence of the pulpit, meteor-like, dazzle, but do not al- 
ways profit. Not so the unaspiring farmer, who is now straining every 
nerve to supply that which supports alike the peasant and the prince. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 





W. Barratt. 

St. John's, 1st Sept., 1845. 

——a a 
LETTER FROM PARIS, 
' Paris, Wednesday, September 17. 

Although recreation is such a first necessity here and theatrical perfurm- 

ances are so much in demand, that every day petitions are made for new 
theatres, and that it Louis Philippe were to lose another of his sons, to make 
‘eimself popular he must raise a theatre asjhis mausoleum, as Augustus did 
# commemorate the decease of his beloved nephew, Marcellus—still are 
all theatrical enterprises as wofully a Ja baisse as the railroads are a la 
heusse. As Lamartine, the poet-politician, las just wittily said, in his mani- 
festo, of the Guizot administration, ‘ /ewrs mots sont en avant, et leurs pas 
em arrlére.’ The only successful theatre in Paris is Les Jtaliens. The ex- 
traordinary mismanagement, by Pillet, of the Academie de Musique has 
driven here all the amateurs of nmausic ; and in spite of the extraordinary want 
of success of M. Vattel, in every novelty, in performers or performances, 
which he undertakes, the French, imitating the London fashion, fill up to 
the roof the Italian Opera of Paris, which lacks a ballet as at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and still more, an all intelligent impresario. Les Italiens, is far 

rom presenting the extraordinary social scene her Majesty's Theatre does. 
The young ladies particularly complain that, in the former, marriages are 
mot made as in London, Your Italian Opera is the head quarters of Hymen. 
How many weddings have had their origin there this year, which elsewhere 
appeared impossible? The beautiful Miss M , for example, who as- 
tonished all Paris last year by her beauty, her singing, and her talents in 
Comedie de Socicté, was about to give up the gay world, and return from 
her apeculative farlough to her provincial home, when she happened to get 
aloau of Lord D.’s box, at her Majesty's Theatre, for the season. There, 
im a medium so favourable to beauty, her charms shone out in their full ef. 
wlgence, and produced genera! admiration, and she had to single a husband 
out of twelve aspirants. 

The tide of English travellers of rank continues still to flow 
ly towards Paris. Aboard the steamer in which I came over were the car- 
wiages of Lord Beverley, and of several noble families. Nothing, however 
was so striking to behold on the deck as the appearance presented by that 
melodious leviathan, Lablache, who had i“ gone 1500 miles per railroad 
@pon a speculative musical tour—where he no doubt got, like a physician, 
a guimea foreach mile. The coup-d’cil our friend Gros de Naples presented 
was the most amusing imaginable. With the bad conscience of a hundred 
huge epicureau dinners he had eaten during his residence in England, he 
came to meet Neptune, a stern judge of such matters, with the most awfal 
misgivings. Over his head, down to his throat, was drawn a brown night- 
«ap, leaving only an aperture for the face, and over this a small grey travel 
J ing cap, looking like the peak to a huge mountain ee On one 
side was his faithful valet, Louis, holding a handkerchief, and on the other, 





most strong- 








his physician, the worthy Maroncelli, administering words of solace. His 
pale twitching features, at first, when afraid to be sick—his leok of triumph, 
at last—all was depicted with that nervous, graphic truth which his mobile 
face more truly renders than any other human —" all aboard kept 
yon eyes upon him, enjoying the farce; and for once he was the great un- 

id. 

Not any of the English journals have recorded a charming galanterie 
practised upon Queen Victoria when at Ev. Great was her Majesty’s as- 
touishment when she beheld the Victoria Gallecy recording her former visit 
—not only the edifice, but all the pictures, reflecting the passages of that fly- 
ing trip—complete. A greater surprise was, however, reserved for her, for, 
when she returned the next morning, on the same walls she beheld most 
beautiful representations in wishaiedloies of her landing, and other inci- 
dents by field and flood, of the day before! Old {sabey, the justly cele- 
brated painter, and bis comrades, then on a visit at Eu, had immediately on 
the arrival of her Majesty, set about preparing these paintings, with which 
to astonish their Royal master as well as our own Sovereign. The Queen 


begged permission to take these hastily inspired views with her, and I need | 


not add, that they are now at Windsor Castle. 

The marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Denmark with the Imperial 
sister of his former wife,is confirmed. This is a highly important piece of 
news in the political world as well as in the world of fashion, and I am 
happy to think you were the first to announce it. 

The Duchesse de Nemours is about to return to Paris. She was not pre- 
sent at the bull-fight offered by Queen Isabella of Spain, being in a certain 
interesting state which would have rendered it highly dangerous that she 
should witness such scenes. ; 

Most important of all, let me state, that Queen Victoria signified her in- 
tention, before leaving En, of going to Paris next year. The som | expres sed 
his intention to illuminate Versailles for the occasion as in the days o{ the 
Grand Monarque, and to afford her Majesty a chasse aux fambeaux iv the 
forest of Fontainebleau, such as was practised by the gallant Francis [.— 
Her Majesty will, on this occasion, reside at Trianon; the King of the 
a not wishing to trust his august cousin of England in the Parisian 
capital. 

Algiers is used by the French Government as a sort of Botany Bay, 
where all the unsettled spirits of the land find a less dangerous vent to their 
fierce humours. There are engendered, however, amidst the contention 
with the now desperate and naturally fierce Arabs and Kabyles, habits of 
extraordinary ferocity. The Governor General, Marshal Bugeaud, to the 
contempt of all military discipline, and of all Christian feeling, lately issued 
an autorisation to General Bourgan to fight with General Bourjolly ; it 
having been arranged that these two officers, who have chosen other generals 
for their seconds, should fight first with swords until disabled, and then be 
placed on chairs to fire at one another with pistols, until one was killed — 
Fortunately, the Bishop of Algeria and the law officers interfered and pre- 
vented this horrid scene from being perpetrated ; but the example will oc- 
casion many imitations amongst the wild youth of Paris. Nothing can be 
more baneful than the spirit which the French regiments spread in France, 
when they return after their appointed time of service in Algeria, amidst 
the scenes of rapine and butchery.—Court Journal. 

senate 
For the Albion. 
BY COL. STUART PERRY, LATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BEHOLD THE MAN! 
Whose warhorse neighed upon the Po, the Elb, 
The Minsk, the Weser, and the Nile; the Bug, 
The Tyber, and the Rhine; the Don, the Dnieper 
And the Danube; the Boristhenes and 
Beresina; whose haughty banner floated 
In the wind at Ey!au, at Ulm, at Friedland 
And at Moskwa; «at Arcola, Austerlitz 
And Jena; at Lutzen, Leipzig, and 
Smolensko: at Eckmuh!, Montmirail, 
Marengo; at Lodi, Borodino 
And Grand Cairo—Whose cannon’s roar oft shook 
Old Cheops’ pyramid, and Terlin’s and 
Vienna’s walls—Whose gracious look the millions 
Eager sought; whose smile was life; whose frown was 
Death ; whose single word ‘ A king be thoa !"—‘ An 
Exile thou !’ ’twas done !—Th’ effect, would instaxt 
Follow the decree; whose nod unrobed the 
Monarch—made the diadem quit his brow, 
And bade the sceptre fall from his enfeebled 
Hand, and made him poor, or powerful at will. 
Whose thunder-voice the nations paled ; and when 
He raised his threatening arm, maukind aghast 
Did stand, as though Jehovah had in direst 
Wrath just smote the sphere—Whose far outposts 
Whole empires were ; whose body-guard was Christendom, 
Whose patrol princes did his vigils keep ; 
Who on the steps to his Imperial Throne, 
Unshamed, were used for garniture—for 
Ornamental furniture ! Who like Hamilcar’s 
Son, the lofty Alps in winter’s dreary noon 
Did cross; and Mount St. Bernard’s height a mighty 
Record stands of this Herculean deed. But adverse Fate 
At length o’ertook him; and Pallas fled his 
Chariot’s crest; and bis war-eagles winged their 
Flight to other realms ; and France forgot “ The 
Emperor.”” And Helen’s Isle entombed him! ! 


SRiscellanp. 
WILD FLOWERS. 


‘Tis fair to see our cultured buds their shining tints unfold, 

In leaves that wear the sapphire’s hue, or mock the sunset’s gold ; 
The lily’s grace, the rose’s blush, have drawn the admiring gaze, 
And won from many a mistreln harp the meed of song and praise ; 
Oh! they are meet for festal hall, or beauty’s courtly bowers, 

For those I love the wreath shall be, of wild and woodland flowers ! 





Bright clustering in the forest shades, or springing from the sod, 
As flung from Eden, forth they come, fresh from the hand of God! 
No human care hath nurtured them; the wild wind passeth by ; 
They flourish in the sunshine gleam and tempest-clouded sky ; 
And oh! like every gift that He, the bountiful, hath given, 

Their treasures fall, alike to all, type of his promised heaven ! 


They bear to us sweet memories of childhood’s happy years, 

Ere grief had wrung the heart with pain, or dimmed the eye with 
tears ; 

They have been twined with playfulness round many a sunny brow, 

Where costly pearls and Indian gems are proudly flashing now ! 

But hiding many a line of care beneath their gorgeous blaze, 

That — not ’neath the wild flower wreath o youth’s untroubled 

ys! 


Oh! chide not at the simple theme that wakes the minstrel’s lay, 

Earth were less bright without the flowers that blossom by the way : 

He at whose word the universe her ancient might did fiekd, 

Hath taught proud man a lesson from the lilies of the feld. 

I thank thee, God! for every boon thy hand in mercy showers, 

And oh, not least among thy gifts, the beautitul wild flowers! 
—From an old newspaper. 





From Punch. 
DROPS OF COMFORT GENERALLY ADMINISTERED BY 
FRIENDS. 

Having your health proposed at the age of forty, as a ‘ promising young 
man.’ 

Reading a newspaper, on a railway, containing an account of ‘ five- 
and-twenty lives lost” only the day before. 

Losing a heavy sum at cards, and all our friends wondering how you 
could have been ‘ such a fool.’ 

Put on a white neckcloth, which you fancy becomes you, and being 
hailed all the evening as ‘ waiter.’ 

Publishing a novel, which does not sell, and reading in a review— 
* This work is equal to anything of Ainsworth’s.’ 

Breaking down before ladies in a middle of a song, and a wag calling 
out ‘ Encore.’ 

Losing your latch-key, and wife and mother-in-law both sitting up for 
you, 

” Having your gig nearly upset by an omnibus, and being abused by the 
conductor for not seeing ‘vere ye’re coming to.’ 

Tus rorce or Hasit.—The Canopus, originally a French vessel, has 
generally been the first in the races of the Experimental Squadron. Our 
brave sailors say this is to be accounted for, by the fact of her being a 
foreign ship, and having been taught from her cradle to run away from 
the sight of an English vessel. 


October 25 


Unimportant, 1¥ True.—The Morning Post of Friday, ia addition to its 
usual fashionable intelligence, gives a curious account of a cow that was 
found to have asilver spoon in ifs stomach after its death. We have no 
doubt that the animal, like many fortunate calves, was born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, and by some accident happened tu swallow it. 

Puncn’s Ratpway InrevticEence.—I[t will be seen that Spanish Rail- 
ways are beginning to attract attention in the British market. When our 
readers remember the quantity of Spanish liquorice consumed in this cold 
and cough-generating climate of ours, they will see that the mercantile 
traffic must be tremendous on amy Spanish line that has English sharehold- 
ers. The Madrid and Valencia Railway that has been projected, will give 
an immense impetusto the trade in Valencia waistcoats, and if the Com 
will send us a large allotment of shares, we will undertake to write it up 
till the scrip is at twenty premium. 

We perceive from the advertising columns of our contemporaries that a 
Grand Trank Railway has been started. We should suggest a Grand Car- 

et, Rug, and Bonnet-Box Junction as a very desirable branch, and a Lon- 
Ses Direct Portmanteau one would, no doubt, be amazingly popular. 


{ A Bancaty.—To be sold—the Statues of Kean and Shakspeare, in the 
vestibule of the Drury Lane Theatre, the manager ang he further use for 
their services. They are capitally suited for Sadler’s Wells, or any ‘ pot- 
house,’ where the National Drama may still be acted. 

N.B. They must be cleared away before the opening of the next Opera 
Seasou.—For terms, apply to Mr. Alfred Bann, Académie de Musique, 
Paris. — Punch 

At a recent Repeal meeting, Mr. O’Connell was described by one of the 
speakers as ‘*‘ an oak of the forest, every hair of whose head was sanctified.” 

e never saw an oak with a fine head of hair; though it is, no doubt, pos- 
sible; for people ave talking a good deal jast now about the curl in the po- 
tato; and if potatoes can be possessed of curls, we do not see why trees 
should not have hair also We can scarcely see how O'Connell is an oak of 
the forest, though, in our opinion, he seems to be most at home when in the 
Groves of Blarney. 


A Woopey Ixrant.—A woman named Anne Sparkes, was placed at 
the bar upon the following charge :—Harding, 166 8S, deposed that on the 
samme morning, between two and three o’clock, he met the prisoner in 
High-street, Camden Town, when, judging from the peculiar way in 
which she carried a bundle that she had in her ergy some stolen pro- 
perty, he stopped her, and asked her what she had, to which she replied, 
* Only my baby, and I have wrapt up the little dear to prevent it from 
catching cold.’ Witness laid his hand on the said bundle, and finding 
that it contained something very hard, remarked that if there was a child 
in it, it must certainly ke a wooden one, and it turned out that the 
‘ blessed babby’ had been transformed into a couple of carpenter’s planes. 
The prisoner was questioned to whom they belonged, whon she said 
that they were her brother-in-law’s, the address of whom she refused to 
give. She was then conveyed to the station-house.—John Banbery a 
carpenter identified the planes as being his, and stated that he missed 
them about seven o’clock from a building near his own residence, at 
which he had been working nearly the whole of the previous day. 


Lonpvon Porice.—A Nover THuma-screw.—Ann Maidmont was sum: 
moned for injuring the thumb of Wm. Fisber.—The complainant said he 
lodged in the same house where the defendant lodged _ He had occasion to 
go into her room to speak to her on Thursday last, when, just as he got to 
the door, it was suddenly shut against him, and his thumb was cauglit be- 
tween the door and the door post. He screamed with agony, and hegged 
loudly to be released. He was, however, kept in that position for upwards 
of twenty minates, notwithstanding all his efforts and his cries. He sus- 
tained so much injury that he had been unable to do any work ever since.-—- 
Several witnesses said they came to the defendant's door on hearing the 
complainant’s cries, and added their entreaties to the complainant’s, hut 
without effect.—The defendant said she was feady to swear that she did 
not keep the complainant’s thumb in the door more than ten minutes. The 
complainant, who was always annoying, insulting and trying to kiss her, got 
his thumb accidentally fastened in the door—a circumstance she was not 
aware of, being too deaf to hear his sereams.—Mr. Hardwick said she had 
deliberately continued the torture, on her own showing, for ten minutes, 
aud for this piece of cruelty he should fine her 3/. and costs. 

UNPARALLELED Event 1x Newsparer History.—We noticed last 
week the fact that the Morning Herald of last Saturday uppeared in the 
form of a double paper, that is, sizteen pages, of six columns each, and that 
it contained no less than sixty columns of advertisemeuts. During the pre 
sent week five more double Heralds have been issued, the number of ad¥ 
vertisemenis increasing each day; and to crown all, the Herald this morn- 
ing uppears in the form of a double paper and a supplement, containing al - 
together 20 pages. ‘The advertisements, [principally connected with rail- 
ways] reach to the unprecedented number of eighty columns. This is am 
event in the history of newspapers not only unparalleled, but one which 
has never yet been approached or even thought of, and reflects the highest 
credit upon all parties concerned in the accomplishment. 

Itisa popular belief in some parts of Hampshire that the black fever, 
mercifully sparing human beings, has seized apon the potatoes ! 

Curious Transrormation.—A letter from Salonica [the ancient Thessa- 
lonica] states, thata curions phenomenon has occurred at Bei Aurethisar, a- 
village eight leagues from that town : a rather extensive lake has been sud 
denly transformed into a salt pond, and it now contains an abundance of salt 
of the first quality.— Austrian Observer, 


A Veneras_e Canarny.—A canary, belonging to a gentleman at Wick, 
died the other day, after being nearly thirty years in the cage.—Aberdeen 
Banner. 

Heavy! Luccace.—The papers complain of the bad state of the roads in 
Spain. No wonder! Isn’t Monsieur Thiers travelling there with his man- 
uscripts _—Punch. 

A private letter from Naples announces the death of the Countess of Co- 
ventry in that capital on the 11thinst. This event took place suddenly from 
apoplexy. 

rt e , — papers announce the death of the venerable Archbishop of 
Cologne. 

DeatH or Sir FRANCIS FREELING, Bart.—This hon. and gallant Raronet 
died in Sussex-square, Hyde Park, last week, in his 29th year. He was a 
lieutenant in the navy, and succeeded to the title on the demise of his father, 
Sir Henry Freeling, Bart., and is sacceeded in his title by his brother, now 
Sir Henry Hill Freeling, Bart. 

Tue Nott Memorrat.—The amount already subscribed towards erecting 
amonument in memory of the late Gen Nott, is 12007. The principal part of 
this sum has been subscribed in the Principality. 4 

Raitway Specutations.—lIt is asserted that Mr. F. Ricketts, vice chair- 
man to the Bristol and Exeter Railway, has cleared 160,000/. in the last four 
months by railway speculations,— Western Luminary. 

Spitenpip Stac.—A few days ago, J. Grant, Esq., younger, of Glen- 
moriston, killed a stag, which weighed upwards of 20 stones. 

Goats versus Docs.—Permission has been given by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, that persons with children’s carriages drawn by goats 
may ply in St. James’s- Park. There is now a regular stand of them eppo- 
site the Duke of York’s column, many of which are tastefully decorated, 
and generally the new branch of locomotion appears very well patron- 
i 





The Duke of Montrose, last week, sold 8000 fine larch trees, from his 
growing timber, at the rate of 1s. 3d. per foot. 

Compassion —Compassion is an emotion of which we ought never to be 

ashamed. Graceful, particularly in youth, is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of wo. Weshould not permit ease and indul- 
gence to contract our affections, and wrap us up ina selfish enjoyment ; but 
we should accustom ourselves to think of the distresses of human life, of the 
solitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weepin orphan. Nor ought we 
ever to sport with pain and distress in any of our amusements, or treat even 
the meanest insect with wanton cruelty.—Dr. Blair. 
Goop Conscience.—A good conscience is more to be desired than all the 
richesof the East. How sweet are theslumbers of him who can lie down 
on his pillow aud review the transactions of every day without condemning 
himself! A good conscience is the finest opiate.—Knoz. 

Love anp Friexpsutp.—Love is the shadow of the morning, which de- 
creases as the day advances. hago: is the shadow of the evening, 
which strengthens with the setting sun of life:—La Fontaine. 

Ivp14.—Queen Victoria now governs India as much as she does England ; 
this is a great fact by no means adequately impressed on the public mind. 
Steam navigation, perhaps, will be the most efficacions means for bringing 
it home to our bosoms and consciences. Bombay is now distant about as 
many weeks as it was mouths in times gone by. The voyage and journey 
thither seem about to become a holiday trip to the enterprising tourists who 
are resolved to make the most of a long vacation. They rush to Marseilles, 
embark for Malta, glance at Alexandria and the needle of Cleepatra, visit 
Cairo, and mount the pyramids, cross the desert, call at Aden, steam through 
the far-famed Straits of Babel Mandel, splash along for a delicious fortnight 
over the Indian Ocean, and inscribe their names in an album at the eaves of 
Elephanta, literally within less than fifty days! Such expeditions, growing 
into general fashion, may serve to remind us of our perils and responsibili- 
ties with respect to the glorious Orient. 
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For Agricultural Depariment see page 511. 
THE OLD MAN'S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS. 





Oh pleasant were my youthful days, alas for ever gone, 

When in embowering foresi shade, [ wreathed a corona 

For oue I loved with boy’s first love, and then her brow I crowned ; 
And on a mossy bank arrayed with flowers all around 

I seated her, and homage paid, upon my bended knee _ 

And pleaded for her heart and hand, like a knight of chivalry. 


Assuming majesty she rose, calling aloud, “Guards ho! 
Here in the camp a traitor’s fouud, his caitiff glance J know ; 
Dissembling rebel, hold, and no resistance make, 

Dids't thou not give my scarf, love’s gage, to Ida on the lake 
With motto ‘ [am ever thine,’ and swear that she should be 
For aye the lady of thy love, false knight to her and me?” 


Sviting the action to the word, I pelted was with flowers 

Torn from the,decorated throne, talling in fragrant showers ; 
My reverence aud awe all fled, I chased my Queen, till she 
Laughing and threatening gave o’er; her sweet face now I see, 
Then resting on the velvet turf, we sang to love’s bright star, 
Dryads enamoured listening near, and echo answering far. 


Oh days of trusting childhoud, blest years for ever flown, 

My rose-crowned Queen, in Heaven, wears now a golden one, 
And I am left in solitude, to weep, and mourn, and sigh, 

For the days of old, those halcyon days, when Mary Jane and I 
Grew up in love together, Hymen joined our blissful lot 

And Time danced by on flowers, till Death tore her from my cot. 


The sun’s splendour is o’erclouded, no more his rays to me 
Shine as of yore in orient gold, or setting majesty ; : 
Mooned evening maddens memory, visions rise of jost delight, 
I see my lov’d ones violet eyes, enlarged with holy light, 
Gazing upon the silver orb, irradiating night, 

Hope twined with the vision fades, and midnight hears me rave 
Take back this weary gift of life, my heart’s in Mary’s Grave. 


—_—@—— 
SYNOPTICAL GLANCE AT THE RAILWAY LA- 
BOURS NOW IN HAND. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 


‘ Constructive operations on nearly all the new lines grahted last session 
have been commenced. and will be in fall operation before the close of the 
year; affording to the working population of the kingdom permanent sup- 
plies of winter-work. The East Lancashire, comprehending an importaut 

roup of lines in the North, is about to commence its works, extending from 
Goine to a junction with the Leeds and Bradford. The works in connexion 
with the South-eastern line at Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate, and those 
on the line from Brighton to Lewes and Hastings, are in active progress 
The South Devon works are drawing to a close ; and during the last fortnight 
the masonry composing the sea-wall has had to undergo the severe test of 
a tremendous storm from the South-west. The extension lines in connexion 
with the Midlands are proceeding. and the branches in connexion with the 
Birmingham are being laid out. The whistle of the locomotive will soon 
be heard echoing over the Lakes ; whose population are now employed on 
the Kendal and Windermere and Lancaster and Carlisle. The Richmond 
branch of the Great North of England will be commenced at the close of the 
month. The construction of eight miles of the Edinburgh and Northern is 
to be in the hands of the contractors by October. Five miles of the perma- 
nent way and works of the Exeter and Crediton will be in hand probably 
before the termination of October, together with one thousand tons instal- 
ment of the necessary iron rails. Engineers and navigators have made their 
appearance in seven or eight miles of the Manchester South Junction and 
Altrincham, on which there is to be a viaduct of 1,000 yards. The Leeds, 
Dewsbury, and Manchester, commence operations with a continuous con- 
tract of 22 miles, embracing a viaduct over Churlwell Valley ; and the New- 
castle and Berwick, one of Hudson’s lines, proposing to complete the inter- 
national chain of railways betweea England and Scotland, in conjunction 
with the North British, takes a first stupendous step in its construction of 53 
miles from Etherton to Tweedmouth, retaining for the purpose whole legions 
of labourers The Manchester and Birmingham begin their tributary branch- 
es of four or five miles to Ashton and Macclesfield, including en route a tun- 
nel of 330 yards. The Belfast and Ballymena, Cork and Bandon, Dundalk 
and Enniskillen, have also commenced operations, and will open up employ- 
ment for alarge section of the [rish population. A large portion of the 
hired labour of Wales will be called into requisition by the South Wales 
line from the Great Western to Fishguard and Pembroke, 182 miles; by the 
North Wales, from Porthdynnllaen to Bangor, 28 miles; by the Aberdare 
line, near the Taff Vale, 8 miles; by the North Wales Mineral, 12 miles ; 
and by the Monmouth and Hereford, 36 miles; by which colleciively be- 
tween three and four millions sterling will be expended in the district. The 
Wilts. Somerset, and Weymouth. one of the great arteries for travel through 
the West of England,129 miles in length, branching off firom the Great 
Western, with its termini at Salisbury and Seupeuth, will place upwards 
of one million and a half at the disposal of the labour. market of that district; 
to which the Berks and Hants, also a Great Western offshoot of 40 miles, 
will add 400,000/. more. The East Anglian lines,—including the Eastern 
Counties extensions to Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Ely, 46 miles ; the Eas- 
tern Union and Bury, 26; the Ely and Huntingdon, 22; the Lowestoft, 11; 
Lynn and Dereham, 26; Lynn and Ely, 37--will contribute their quota to the 
total outlay of upwards of two millions, and 162 miles of new locomotion 
for those districts. The Great Grimsby and Sheffield have commenced ex- 
pending, between Gainsborough and Great Grimsby, 59 miles, 600.0002. ; 
and the Huddersfield and Manchester, 22 miles; and Huddersfield and Shef- 
field, 15, between their termini, 1,162,000—the outlay of the former being 
$30,000/., and of the latter 532,000/. Leeds is to have laid out on it and the 
districts adjacent between two and three millions sterling, by the construc- 
tion of the Leeds. Dewsbury, and Manchester, 20 miles; Leeds and Brad- 
ford, 31; Leeds and Thirsk lines, 44; giving a total new route by railway 
to that district of nearly 100 miles. Liverpool is to be overlaid with a com 
plete lattice-work of new lines; preparations for which have been com- 
menced on the Liverpool and Bury, with extensions to Bolton, Wigan, and 
elsewhere, a length of forty miles, at an ontlay ofnearly two millions. Up- 
wards of thirty new miles of line, radiating from Manchester to the manu- 
facturing districts of Bury, Rosendale, Heywood, aed Oldham, are to be com 
menced, at a disbursement of one million of capital. The Nottingham and 
Lincoln, 33 miles, and Syston and Petersborough, 47, are to be begun in the 
Midland districts; who open their constructive exchequer of one million 
anda half. Upwardsof 150 miles of liue by the Oxford and Rugby, and 
Oxford and Worcester and Wolverhampton lines, are to be hewn out by the 
Great Western Railway, who have already commenced the future highway 
to the districts of iron and hardware, and to a uniting-point with the Grand 
Junction at Wolverhampton ; the total cost being calculated at two millions. 
The Great Western has been more successful than any other ‘company in 
their Parliamentary diplomacy last session. Theyfobtained ‘no fewer than 
eight lines, the construction of which will soon be commenced,—namely, 
the Bristol and Exeter Branches, 29 miles, capital 500,000/. ; the Monmouth 
and Hereford, 36 miles, capital 550,000/.; the Newport and Pontypool, 13 
miles, capital 119,000/.; the Oxford and Rugby, 50 miles, capital 600,0007. ; 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 103 miles, capital 1,500,0002. ; 
the South Wales, 182 miles, capital 1,300,000/. ; the Berks and Hants, 39 
miles, capital 400,000/.; and the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth line, 129 
miles, capital 1,500,000/. This gives a total length of new lines tothe Great 
Western to construct, of nearly 500 miles, anda total capital of between 
7,000,0002. and 8,000,000/. If to this be added the present length the Great 
Western has in actual work—namely 220 miles, including Bristol and Exeter, 
and Cheltenham and Oxford branches, which with the main line have cost 
7,717,0431.—it appears that, with the amount of capital to be raised for the 
construction of the schemes sanctioned last session, the Great Western 
will have more than double both its capital and length; the former, which 
before the close of last session was 7,717,043/., being increased to nearly 
16,000,000/., and the latter, which was 220 miles, being increased to 720 ; 
thus placing the company In possession of a prospective dominion exceeding 
by upwards of a handred miles Mr. Hudson's amplitude of territory. The 
Shrewsbury, Oswestry, aud Chester, also commence their 23 miles into the 
mining district, at a contemplated outlay of 410,000/.; and the South-west- 
ern, their Southampton and Dorchester 62 miles, at a cost of 500,000/. The 
Trent Valley line works, 49 miles, will commence at the Birmingham line 
at Rugby, and run iato the Grand Junction at Stafford, at a cost of 1,250,000. 
The Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole, will scatter its capital of half a million 
over 27 miles between its termini; and the extension lines round York, of 
about 50 miles, will be the means of circulating amongst its labouring clas- 
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ses at least half a million. In Scotland, the Caledonian, Aberdeen, Scottish 
Central, Clydesdale Junction, and other great routes, are already throwing 
labour into the hands of the Scottish population; the works on each of them 
having been vigorously commenced. ‘The millions of British ogee thus 
being expended are only the seeds of a great monetary harvest, that must 

ield millions more. The total amount of money that will be set ia circu- 
ation and expended on the construction uf these projects is 29,000 .000/. ster- 
ling! The total iength of new railways to be coustructed is 1,793 miles; 
which, added to the 1.800 miles at present in operation shows, that whilethe 
new lines of last session have just equalled the old enes in length, they have 
about half equalled them in capital; the cost of constructing the linesat pre- 
sent in existence having amounted to 70,000,000’. There is every probabi- 
lity that the lines of the ensuing season will multiply the capital of those of 
the preceding one twice over ; and it would almost weary arithmetic to cal- 
culate on the multitude of men to be employed in their formation.’ 


——— 
THE IRISH COMMISSIONER OF THE TIMES. 


The most remarkable feature in the reports of our Irish ‘ Commissiouer ’ 
is their matter-of-fact character. His information is as undeniable as it is 
important. He never puts his foot on the slippery ground of mere specu- 
lation. That worse than Serbonian bog, the boundless unfathomable swamp 
of passion and opinion in which nearly the whole population of Ireland is 
ae foundertie, cannot seduce him from the terra firma of visible 
and authenticated fact. Some of our most friendly readers will think he is 
sober to homeliness, and cautious to timidity. Of course, if it had been our 
object merely to amuse, we might have chosen a more imaginative, though 
search far and wide, we could not have found se straightforward, so clear, 
and so forcible a pen. This, after all, is the very utmost that his most un- 
friendly readers can discover to say. Never was there so powerful and 
unanimous a testimony from the least suspicious of quarters. One charges 
him with telling what everybody in Ireland knew already, another with 
merely saying what he, the caviller, had already been at the pains to tell the 
public twentytimes over, without, however, being so fortunate as to obtain 
ahearing; another says that the letters are a mere abstract from Lord De- 
von’s report, or at least that they contain no more than what a person of 
common industry and intelligence can extract fromit. So long as we felt, 
as we do feel, that our ‘ Commissiover’s’ reports are just the most weighty 
and the most telling things that have ever been published on the great Irish 
question, and so long as we do know, that they are generally se regarded, 
we are quite content that they do not possess the doubtful merits of poetic 
grace or of bold conjecture. 

Mr. O’Connetu’s testimony is, perhaps the most important. Afterransack- 
ing the most fertile of buman brains for something malicious to say, he cannot 
bring any other charge against our correspondent, than that his principles 
are too axiomatic, and his information impossible to be denied. Had he 
been even as elementary as Mr. O’Connevu pretends, we are not sure that 
his lessons would have been misplaced ; for if there is a country in the world 
which does not know that 5 and 7 make 12 to any practical purpose, it is 
that unthrifty, squandering, blundering [reland. One and one ouly, out of 
the whole mass of statements, Mr. O’Connettjpretends todeny. The Celt, 
le afficms, in contradiction to our correspondent, and we may add, to every 
other British observer, is naturally a finer man than the Saxon—taller, 
broader across the shoulders, with more power in his kick and his thrust, 
more erdurance, and so forth. If it be so, we can only say, the more shame 
tor him for not turning his natural advantages to better account. If he is 
more than equal to the Saxon, why is he not as industrious, as decent, as 
civilised? Why does he still suffer the shameful stigma of being ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed? Why does he not set to work at once, like a 
man and a Christian, to clear away the dunghill, to drain the cesspool, to 
sweep the floor, to mend thatch, te cover his own and his wife’s and 
his children’s nakedness? Why does he wallow amongst his own pigs, 
aud, as if he had nothing else to do, disturb all Europe with senseless perpet- 
ualhowl? Our ‘Commissioner’ made the comparison in kindness. He 
was accounting for the miseries of Ireland, and mentioned the physical in- 
feriority of the Celt as contributing, with other causes, to the grie- 
vous defects of his social condition. For all the world it is just as if our 
ball door was assailed by the importunities of a filthy, half-naked mendi- 
cant. ‘ Poor fellow,’ we say, when offering him a plate of broken victuals, 
‘whate ver his faults, one can easily see that he is not fit for work.’ But 1 
am," he replies; ‘I am as strong and hearty as any one of your own carters 
and ploughmen.’ Of course any Englishman would answer, ‘ Are you ?’-— 
‘Then, why do you make yourself so disgusting an object, and go about beg. 


ing.’ 

4 This being literally the one only statement which Mr. O’Conneu and 
his associates have the face tu dispute, they have recourse to their own pe- 
culiar categories of invective, in which, as they have been the most promi- 
nent, the most incessant, and the most reckless vituperators in the whole 
world for nearly halfa century, they have attained to a sort of dexterity.— 
First they charge our correspondent with what they think, or wish other 
people to think, has employers may possibly have in their heads. Mr. J. 
O'Connett ‘could discover nothing from his letters, save a design on the 
part of his employers to strike at that valuable privilege (the tenant right, ) 
without obtaining any legislative compensation for its abolition,’ there not 
being one single syllable in the letters capable of this construction. They 
then bring against him charges of omission, which will, of course, be be- 
lieved by the mob who hear or read the speeches in Conciliation Hall. for 
example, the above veracious speaker alleges that our correspondent has 
not said one word on the evils of absenteeism, that being in tact almost the 
burden of his letters. From accusations of this sort the transition is easy to 
O'ConNELL’s own vein—that inexhaustible commonplace of personality, 
which he appears to have communicated, as an hereditary itch of scurrili- 
ty. to his illastrious offspring. We have no desire to contend with him ata 
style of warfare in which victory is even more disagreeable to a gentleman 
than defeat. 

The last outbreak of this unprovoked and unaccountable hostility we 
really can liken to nothing so much as to the frenzy of some wild beast 
which, having pursued a man, and being balked of its prey, vents its rage 
on his cloak, or bis hat, or any other memento or resemblance of the in- 
tended victim On Monday evening the father and son gravely produced a 
letter which they read and commented on with wanbesilahes to the gaping 
nincompoops assembled in Conciliation Hall. The document was given 
in our yesterday’s report of the meeting; but we give our readers, includ- 
ing the Messrs. O’Con Nett, the gratification of another peruaal .— 

‘ Halesworth, Sept. 25. 

‘ Sir,—I have this moment read in The T'imes of yesterday your dirty and 
unmanly remarks concerning The Times Commissioner, and I do not lose 
one moment to tell you that you are a liar and a blackguard. 

‘lam, Sir, your obedient servant, JOHN FOSTER. 

‘John O'Connell, Esq., M. ?.’ 

On September 25, the gentleman to whom we are indebted for these 
letters, instead of being at Halesworth, in Suffolk, was in Ballina, county 
of Mayo, as appears from his letters of that date ; and instead of thinking 
it worth his while to communicate, whether civilly or uncivilly, with Mr. J., 
or Mr. D., or Mr. M., or Mr. M. J. O'Connell, or any other member of that 
thriving incendiary household, he was describing very graphically the cha- 
os of dung-hills, women, pigs, cesspools, children, ducks, and mud which 
he had justseen in his progress through the country, and was commeutin 
with great spirit on the hostile remarks of the Dublin papers, which he had 
just read in the Ballina news room. Moreover, his name is not “ John Fos- 
ter.” It isunaecessary to suggest that such an epistle presents the utmost 
possible discrepancy with the thoroughly temperate =i dispassionate lan- 
guage of our correspondent, who is never betrayed into personal remarks, 
unless, indeed, his strictures on the most flagrant cases of absenteeism are an 
exception. However, incredible or not, impossible or not, the letter was 
read, called a specimen of English politeness, then declared to be written 
in a style peculiar to our correspondent, who was forthwith ez cathedra 
pronounced a “blackguard ;”’ and after some very unmeaning ribaldry, the 
Liberator concluded by moving the insertion of the letter on the minutes, 
which resolution was as gravely seconded and adopted. 

Now, far be it from us to enter into the abstruse inquiry how far the 
Messrs. O’Connell were dupes, and how far impostors, in this ridiculous 
farce. Dupe and impostor are not usually in practice the very distinct terms 
that they areina dictionary. T hey are more identical than correlative.— 
The man who wishes to persuade himself and others of whatever may an- 
swer his purpose, is both knave and fool. He knows the difference be- 
tween trath and falsehood, probability or the contrary, as little as he wishes 
to know it. The most astounding hoax will go down with a man, who, 
whatever his other ingenuity. has never once, since he left his mother’s lap, 
attempted for one moment to separate truth from error, except for the pur- 

oses of self-indulgeuce or self-preservation. No absurdity will startle 
Fim, no impossibility will puzale him, if it is only his interest or his plea- 
sure to believe. Instead of being embarrassed hy the English date of the 
above document, the O’Connells at once concluded that all the letters had 
been written in England. Thereare, of course, thousands now, who can 
and will bear ocular testimony to the presence of the writer at the scenes 


‘he describes. But whatof that? Take no thought for the morrow. To- 


morrow will bring confutation, and ina more civilized or a more Christian 
country than ireland, would bring shame. But meanwhile the calumny is 

ut out, the abuse lavished, and so far the purposes of an agitation which 
ives from hand tomouth, are sufficiently answered. For twentysfour}hours 
O’Connell will be believed ; and in a rude state of society, experience shows 
that it is not very easy to displsce an idea which has acquired so long a pre- 
scription. — Times. 

—= 


IRELAND. 


O’Connell was moving through Ireland more like a conqueror than a citi- 
zen The monster meetings to welcome the Agitator were as large as in 
1844. At Ti , the welcome was most enthusiastic. We believe 
that what has been can again be. The word “im ible” does not bel 
to our vocabulary. The fetters of religious sdareldient having been dmeak 
from our limbs, why should not the equally galling chains of provincialism, 
under which we groan? And having once p a parliament in Ire 
land, why not again enjoy the same, if Irishmen be true to themselves and 
determined to persevere against every obstacle ? 

The Tipperary Address was printed on white satin, and beautifully em- 
broidered with n and gold shamrocks. 

Mr. O’Connell, who looked remarkably well, afterwards came lorward. 
When the cheering subsided, he said : 

I am here to ask whether you know your catechism? (Cries of “We 
do.”) Well, I see you do know nad catechism very well. 1 have ready 

upilsin you. ( mom Will you look for it according to my advice ? 
{Cries of “Yes.”) Peaceably, legally, constitutionally—without violence, 
without force, without intimidation? Will you join with me in that plan, 
and no other? (Cries of “ We will.”) Well, then, I will obtain it with 
your aid. (Cheers) An old fellow never had better backers than I have. 
(Laughter.) I have handreds and thousands of the brave and gallant people 
of Tipperary to aid me. (Loud and continued cheers ) ‘The union was 
carvion by the most fraudulent and foul means—by the most atrocious ty- 
ranny that was ever exercised on a people—by tortare and by flogging— 
by the gaol and by the scaffold. Why need I tell the people of Tipperary 
that in this county the union was ore by scenes of devastation and 
murder—for it was murder, though in the shape of law—multiplied, atro- 
cious, horrible, terrific, infernal? Your villages were ringing with the 
lashes on the backs of the people. (Hear, hear.) Many of you are old 
enough to remember Judkins Fitzgerald and his torturers. (Hear, hear.) 

Did not your own town re-echo with the shrieks of agonized men, tor- 
tured on the pretence of being suspected of being suspicious? Were not 
the streets of Clonmel red with human blood? Was not martial law pro- 
claimed, and the law of the land abrogated, and there was no protection for 
person or property? (Hear, hear ) They chose the time when we stood, 
and were ridden down—when the yeoman in two boots, with an iron 
sword by his side, gallo over the “eens torture, and cruelty, 
and oppression prevailed—they took that opportunity to carry the union, 
and we will look for a peaceable opportunity to repeal it. (Loud cheers. 
England will want us—the time is not remote when she will want us, an 
then she will have us: | will sell you to her. 

A Voice—We won't go to her. (Cheers.) 

“ Liberator "—Yes, you will, and I will prove it to you. I will prove 
that you will. Could you not wait to hear the price? Never think of re- 
fusing to sell until you hear the price. (Laughter.) I will tell you the 
price—the price is, liberty! (Cheers.) Did I not know that I would have 
him? (Laughter.) Let England give me liberty, and J will stand to the 
death by her; but I shall take care to get the liberty first, and I will not 
take her word of honour for it. (Laughter and cheers.) I have not led my 
countrymen astray, and I will never lead you astray, but I shall lead you to 
the temple «f the constitution, and to the enjoyment of the green land in 
which you were bred. [ shall obtain for you a share of the profits of agri- 
culture, anda prosperity that is incalculable in its extent for the noble peo- 
ple of this beautiful country. To obtain “ Ireland for the Irish,” is my 
motto. (Loud cheers.) Yes, and ~ have a right to believe me, when 
I tell you that you will succeed. I'll tell you why you should believe me— 

A Voice—We do believe you. (Cheers. ) 

“ Liberator.”’—I am sure = kindly do, and Heaven knows my heart is 
grateful for your affection. I see it, and read itin the eyes of my country- 
men. (Cheers.) How many gallant hearts and stout hands were lifted 
and throbbed at beholding me to-day! (Cheers.) How many aged wo- 
men offering up their aspirations to Heaven, praying for my long life, and 

wer, and strength! (Cheers ) How many beautiful younger eyes 

eamed upon me, and [ read in their countenances, that no bachelor would 
have any Centouss iu speaking to them except he was a “epealer. (Cheers.) 
What beanteous countenances they were! (Cheers.) Yes, you may be- 
lieve in me—I put down Protestant ascendency to you already. 

The Government conspired against me. They accused me of conspiracy, 





and by a most iniquitous sentence sent me to gaol. Thank Heaven 
men of Tipperary, that I was in gaol for you. [Cheers.]—I am ready 
to go there again—ay, or even to the scaffold, if [ can purchase your liberty 
and prosperity by the price of my blood. [Cheers,] They tried coercion 
—they tried law ; but finding—for they admit it—that they could not pat us 
down by force, they want to know, forsooth, what they can do for the peo- 
ple of Ireland? [*‘ Oh, oh!’]_ I told them—I told them to give us Repeal, 
and secure to the tenant a full compensation for the labour and onplel da 
pended ; they did not do one nor the other. They are now endeavouring 
to coax us—they gave a large sum to Maynooth, and they would fain make 
the people of Ireland believe that this was to them a great boon! Thank 
you for nothing, said the gallipot. (Laughter.] One word before I send 
you home. There is another plan on foot, and the county of Tipperary ought 
to know of it;—they are sending out amongst the people Paddy M’Kews, 
spies, and informers. [Cries of ‘Oh,oh!’] Did you ever hear of Shinrone 
and Barnane? Did you hear of how the two women contradicted each 
other? And do you know the objects for which spies are sent amongst 
you? Let me implore you to guard against them, my dear friends. [Cries 
of ‘We will.’] Inthe north they are swearing in Ribandmen. [ hate 
Ribandism ; and if there is any thing | hate more, it is the folly of people 
joining such infamous societies. You will separate peaceably and quietly— 
you will Be home with a gentleness that becomes good and brave men; go 
to your habitations—tell your friends and neighbours that I promise you 
liberty and repeal if you take my advice. [ Cheers. ] 

I, to be sure, have many years—I am seventy years of age.— 
My frame feels the effects, but my heart is as light and yuung as ever, and 
my arm is strong enough yet to ward off any blow that may be aimed st Ire- 
land. {[‘ Hear,’ and loud cheers. } 

The ‘ Liberator’ presented himself again ina few minutes, and said,—I 
have one word more to say. _‘[ must succeed with Tipperary at my back. 
I have been handed over £500 repeal rent from Tipperary. Oh! men of 
Tipperary, we will win the day. (Cheers.) 

P Then came the banquet, with plates for 800, and a platform for the la- 
ies. 

Then came the Repeal Rent ;—£30 from Roscrea, £10 from Cashel, £13 
from Newport, £70 from Nenagh, £100 from the Priests, and soon O’- 
Connell then made another speech in the style and spiritiof the above. We 
give one extract of public interest, however, 

‘ I prophesy that we will succeed—I prophesy from experience, which is 
the only safe source of human prediction—yes, | venture to prophesy that 
by proceeding as we have proceeded, and acting as we have acted, we must 
be successful, and what we have achieved in part achieve in its entirely. — 
(Cheers.) But, my friends, there are other considerations to inspire ho 
for Ireland. Has England a lease of her present prosperity? If she have, 
it is from week to week—from cay today—from hour to heur. (Hear, 
hear.) Has England a lease of security from continental states? Has Eng- 
land security from America? (‘ No, no.’) The Queen of England and the 
King of the French may kiss hands in a bathing-box, for aught I care, but 
this will not satisfy the people of France, and England is not the more cer- 
tain of her tranqaility on that account. (Cheers.) Europe has, to be sure, 
enjoyed 30 years of peace, but the longer it lasts the less likely is it to be of 
continuance—its period of existence is fast wearing out, and as far as it is 
permitted us to read human events from the ex perience of the past, we may 
predict that England will not long continue in prosperity —not long continue 
in peace with the maritime states of Europe, especially with France, and 
certainly not with America.—(Cheers. Let cas one untoward event oc- 

cur—one ripple appear on the wave of her prosperity—oue year of manu- 
facturing distress—one season of agricultural failure’as the present harvest 
threatened to be, and England isin trouble again. ‘ Man’s intirmity is God’s 
ee so—England’s infirmity is [reland’s opportunity. Think 
of it when you go home—any one of the ten thousand events that may brin 
England into jeopardy is fraught with hope for Ireland. In the cyele o 
seasons may occur that the principle is three that four or five seasons 
of ary mye are followed by one of adversity. Let the cycle but come 
round tor England [and it is coming fast, } Ireland will have her own again, 
and England will be obliged to ask for that alliance which we are now 
ready to make—an alliance of separate states under the one monarch, with 





our own parliament to protect us, as the sole seurce of legislation for the 
country.’ [Cheers.J—London Times. 
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NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
No. 17. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ESTCOURT TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
(Received December 30 ) 
Quebec, December 7, 1844. 


My Lord,—I have the honour to report to your Lordship the conclusion 
of the operations of the Commission for the season, and I have the greater 
satisfaction in doing so because | am enabled to say that the line of boundary 
has been cut to the source of Hall’s Stream. 

Since the date of my despatch of May 8, the cutting of the long south- 
west line, which been so successfully run by Captain Robinson and 
Lieutenant Pipon during March and April, had been in progress, and was 
far advanced, when the general works of the season recommenced, accord- 
dng to an agreement between Mr. Smith and myself, on the Ist of June. 
“ will, for the sake of clearness, divide my report under the different heads 
of astronomy, survey, and cutting of boundary. 

ist. Astfonomy.—Captain Robinson and Lieutenant Pipon went to the 
valley of the St. John’s the first week in June. They were directed to con- 
nect, astronomically, the point on the north-west branch, with the parallel 
of latitude 46° 25’ on the south-west branch. 

This was done, and the line traced between those points by the 21st 
of Angust. By the 31st of August the actual boundary was cut; thus com- 
pleting it from lake Pohenagamook to the south-west branch, The long 
south-west line was 64 1-2 miles, the south line 19 1-2 miles. 

“4-7 being released from this work, the labourers were conducted by 
Mr. Wilkinson to the Kennebec road, that they might be employedin cutting 
the boundary in the highlends, an account of which shall.presently be given. 
Mr. Wilkinson made his way through the woods, taking the line of the 
south-west branch to the Metjarmette Portage, where he fell in with the 
surveying lines of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and so brought his men, about 140, 
to the Kennebec road. 7 

Iam not able, without making my report too long, to enter into the diffi- 
culties he encountered ; but I must state, that the duty was performed with 
a good deal of judgment and intelligence. 

Lieutenant Pipon having finished what was nec on the south-west 
branch, was directed to proceed to Quebec to establish himself near the 
citadel, and then, in conjunctiou with Captain Robinson, who remained on 
the north-west branch, to connect that point of the boundary with Quebec. 
They were to endeavour to do this by signal, by flashes of powder fired at 
some intermediate point, which might be seen from Quebec, and from the 
north-west branch, or near it. : 

A spot was found which answered the purpose. It was in the high lands 
overlooking the St. Lawrence, about 20 miles from the north-west branch, 
and 40 trom Quebec. By a simple contrivance, flashes of powder were fired, 
of one-sixth of a pound to each charge, from the top of atree. They were 
distinctly seen fron: Quebec, and from the top of a hill near the north-west 
branch, to which Captain Robinson ter his transit. In this way the 
whole survey in the valley of the St. John has been connected, in the most 
satisfactory way, with the Valley of St. Lawrence. Quebec is made the 
principal point of the survey, and that which will be done next year on the 
45th parallel of latitude will be referred to it. Whilst, in the meantime, the 
absolute position of Quebec, in reference to Greenwich, will be determined 
by the observations of Lieutenant Pipon during this winter. 

2d. Survey,—The first week in June I repaired to the height of land on 
the Kennebec road, the place appointed for meeting the American Commis- 
sioner. 

Captain Broughton and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, with the 14 sappers who 
had lately arrived in the country, and between 70 and 30 labourers, repair- 
ed to the same place. 

Upon arrival they were divided into two parties; one under Mr. Feath- 
erstonhaugh, to survey towards the source of the south-west branch of the 
St. John, and the other under Captain Broughton, to survey towards Hall’s 
Stream. 

The object of this survey was to ascertain the general run of the dividing 
ridge, to mark it at intervals of about half-a-mile, and so to afford correct- 
ing points for the cutting parties who might be employed on the actual 
boundary. 

The nature of the survey adopted was to cut a main line in the general di- 
rection of the dividing ridge, as near as that could be ascertained by an oc- 
casional view of the country from an eminence or tree; to run offsets from 
that line over the dividing ridge, to waters flowing in the opposite way; to 
level those offsets; to establish summits on them; and to trace and survey 
the streams on both sides of the ridge. 

The main line was to enable the surveyor to bring his work into position, 
that he might lay itdown as he proceeded. It was to serve also as a commu- 
nication for the bringing in provisions, all of which were to be carried on 
men’s backs. This labour was severe and it was difficult to induce the 
men to continue it, through the discouragement of fatigue, bad or hot weath- 
er, and paths which soon became deep and muddy. Many men would un- 
dertake the work, perform one journey,. become discouraged, and give 


it up. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, having surveyed to the source of the south-west 
branch, returned to the Kennebec road, and proceeded by Captain Brough- 
ton’s main line to take up fresh ground from Arnold’s River westward. 

At the conciusion of the season Captain Broughton had completed the sur- 
vey from the Kennebec road to Arnold’s River, and Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
had surveyed, first, from the Kennebec road to the source of the south-west 
branch of the St. John, and secondly, from Arnold’s River to Hull’s Stream. 

The amount of work done by both of the officers is very great, and I be- 
lieve it to be as accurate as the nature of the survey will admit. It is diffi- 
cult to give a correct idea of what their labors were; but I will state 
shortly, that they had to cut a vast number of lines, to survey the course of 
the streams, and to unravel the difficulties aud intricacies of the waters, 
‘whose perplexing course through the woods frequently confounded their 
expectations. 

Neither of these officers had finished until the latter end of November, 
when the snow was already deep. 

3d. Cutting of the Boundary.—The want of an appropriation by Congress 
renJered it impossible for the United States’ Commissioner to keep his en- 
gagement with me of taking the field onthe lst of June. For this he ex- 
pressed his great regret. It was not until the 28th of July that he arrived at 
the height of land. 

The season was now far spent, the best of it already gone, yet nothing 
done in the cutting of the boundary along the highlands, which it had been 
agreed should be the portion of the American Commission. 

Encouraged by your Lordship’s despatch of the 3d of July, I considered 
the means of a what time remained, and of turning it to the best ad- 
vantage. [thought we had abutter chance of cutting the line along the 
highlands than the American party had. During the winter I had establish- 
ed communications in the country to facilitate the hiring of capable men, 
and I made calculations of what would always be required in provisions 
and equipments to render a party efficient in the woods. 

In consequence, I proposed to the Amorican Commissioner that we 
should take his work in the highlands this year, aud that he should take ours 
on the parallel 45° nextyear: and so it was arranged thathe should pursue his 
survey from the Kennebec road, east and west, as we had already done: that 
he should cut the line along the dividing ridge from the Kennebec road to the 
south-west branch of the St. John, and that we should cut from the Ken- 

nebec road to Hall’s Stream 

if that were to be accomplished before the snow should hide from us the 
streams, by which alone we could be sure of keeping the dividing ridge, 
no time was to be lost. I could not expect to get the additional parties to 
work before the early part of September ; nor could we depend upon being 
able to continue the work after the end of October. There would be, in 
fact, about six weeks clear for accomplishing the task. The distance to be 
cut according to the existing maps. was over 10@ miles. Ten men can cut 
a quarter of a mile of boundary in a day ; but one-third of their number would 
be occupied in bringing in supplies for the rest; therefore the addition in 
labourers must, it was evident, be very great. The plan of fixing summits 
at intervals, by the survey, enabled me to put im alarge body of axe-men. 

Parties could take up their grounds at the different summits ; but to take 
charge of the cutting parties, officers would be wanted upon whose intel- 
ligence, in following the dividing ridge, I could depend, and who would 
have personal activity sufficient to enable them to push their way through 
the woods, and to trace and blaze the actual line for the guidance of the cut- 
ters, so fast as to keep them in full work. - 

Fortunately, I could look with confidence to Mr. Scott and Mr. Wilkinson 
for ability. Also upon naming the matter to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, though 
I could not have pro any additional labour to bim, yet he at once un- 
dertook to cut as he surveyed, provided he was furnished with an increase 
to the number of his men. 

@AThe agreement for the new arrangement {with Mr. Smith having been 
made on the 238th of July, I proceeded on the 29th to Quebec, where I or- 
dered the additional provisions and equipments we should want, and direct- 
ed the hiring of 150 men. Then I went to the uorth-west and south-west 
branches of the St. John to see how the operations were going on there, and 
returned to the height of land by the 23d of August. During my absence 
some doubt had occurred to Mr. Smith as to the propriety of leaving the 
cutting of the line to the British Commission until an American as well as a 


© Albion. 


overcome by our entering jointly into an engagement to consider the lines 

which both Mr. Smith and I should cut — dividing ridge, as only ex- 

ae oof lines, until found by a survey, tobe made afterw to be satis- 
to 








factory. 

Early in August 150 men and some of the equipments had arrived at the 
height of land and were immediately employed in carrying out provisions in 
preparation for the cutting. 

August 31st, Mr. Scott arrived from the valley of the St. John, where he 
had been occupied from the beginning of the season. He at once took up 
ground about 20 miles from the Kennebec road, and commenced cutting 
westward on the 5th of September with 100 men ; the rest were sent to 
reinforce Mr. Featherstonhaugh. The 100 men of Mr. Scott were alter- 
wards increased to 140. With these at his heels, he traced the acwal boun- 
dary, from summit to summit, for about 20 miles ; when, having overtaken 
the survey of Broughton, he could look. for no more correcting points, and 
must find his own way ; still he persevered. By climbing trees to — a 
view of the country, tracing the streams to fiud their sources, but the 
time hardly p by the cutting parties behind him, he accomplished the 
work he had undertaken by Octaber 20; the distance being close on 70 
miles. Mr. Wilkinson, on his arrival from the valley of the St. John, began 
to cut at the Kennebec road. He finished where Mr, Scott began. Mr. 
Scott finished where Mr. Featherstonhsugh began. F 

At the beginning of October | repaired to Newport, in the neighbourhood 
of Hall’s Stream. By the middle of October a road was cut from thence to 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s camp, which was found to be at that time near the 
source of the eastern head of the Connecticut. He cut and surveyed over 
30 miles of boundary. As I expected, he had sau exhausted his provi- 
sions ; but this enabled him to supply himself without difficulty, by 
having cattle driven into his camp, and therefore to continue his operations. 
There was still a large portion of the boun to survey and to cut— 
the source ef Hall’s Stream was not yet discovered, the snow might be ex- 
a Na daily, and there seemed great danger of our being forced to give up 
efure we reached Hall’s Stream. : 

In order to muster all our strength at the last, Captain Broughton and 
Mr. Scott had been directed, after fiuishing what they were about, to come 
on westward ; but not knowing the importance of the case, aud being elose 
run for provisions, Mr. Scott retired tu the Kennebec road. _ 

Captain Broughton did not finish his survey until late in November, 
when between two and three feet of snow drove him also back to the Ken- 
nebec road. P 

As soon as I heard that Mr. Scott, upon whose men I chiefly depended, 
had returned to the Kennebec road, I sent by express to direct the camp- 
ing equipments and axes he had left there to be forwarded immediately 
through Quebec, and so round to Newport, 

Fortunately my letters met Mr. Scott at Quebec, just as he was about to 
discharge his men. With great promptitude he sent them all off to join me 
at Newport, and came there himself. Owing to the badness of the roads at 
the time, there was a delay in the arrival of the axes; but in a week af- 
ter they had come, the remainder of the line was surveyed and cut.— 
This was the 19th of November. The snow was deep ; but, fortunately, 
= so got the boundary marked before we were interrupted very much 
that. 

"This was the conclusion of the operations for the season on the part of 
the British Commission. If,in the course of my narrative, [ have occasion- 
ally mentioned the difficulties we have encountered, it has been only with 
a view of accounting for the number of men we have been compelled to 
employ, and for the ~ expenditure we have incurred. 

Mr. Smith completed his share of the cutting, from the Keunebec road to 
the Metjarmettee Portage. Major Graham has observed at the point fixed 
by Lieutenant Pipon as lat 46 deg. 25 min. on the south-west branch ; and 1 
hear from him that he believes there will be hardly any appreciable differ- 
ence between them. 

Iam informed also, that upon examination of the long south-west line, 
the American officer finds that it is straight. There is no question but that 
the same will be found to be the case with the south line. 

In addition to the operations I have reported, I have to state that Mr. 

Wilkinson began the season with an examination of the north line from the 
source of the St. Croix to the intersection of the St. John, where there 
were some iron monuments toput up That should have been a joint ope- 
ration with an American officer, but for the reasons I have already given, 
which delayed the arrival of the American Commission. 
An American officer, did, however, afterwards join Mr. Wilkinson. Ha- 
ving done all that was necessary on the north line, 7 placed the monu- 
ments on the islands of the St. John to the mouth of the St. Francis. It 
was after that that Mr. Wilkinson joined the parties of fhe Upper St. John, 
and came over, as bas been related, to the Kennebec road. 

{will now re-state shortly, the amount of boundary cut by the commis- 
sion this year :— 





TE GU INN NOs sce, cases c cess cscs gnsvacossses 64 1-2 miles 
Gad 6 see sce cde wdensecnks dhaudd smadevcees 19 1-2 — 
The line along the highlands, from the Kennebec road 
to Hall’s Stream, about 140 -- 
Total. cs< eisnces oe8 be pernenecganees 224 miles 


The interval from the Kennebec road tothe Metjarmette Portage hay- 
ing been completed by the American Commission, the whole boundary may 
be said to be cut from the St. Croix to Hall’s Stream. 
During the winter the iron monuments will be hauled in along t he line 
from Pohenagamook to Hall’s Stream. The St John’s river will be sur- 
veyed from the source of the sonth-west branch to the mouth of the St. 
Francis, as aleo some of the rivers intersected by the suuth-east and south line. 
For the coming season the work to be done by the British Commission is 
as follows : — 
1. To determine astronomically the positions of the extremities of the 
old parallel of latitude 45 deg. ; also that of the line at its intersection of 
river near Rouse’s Point. 
To refer these to Quebec, for which, perhaps, two intermediate stations 
will be required. ' ; 
2. Tosurvey and mark the south-west line, the south line, the line along 
the highlands, Hall’s Stream, and the parallel 45 deg., as soon as that has 
been cut by the American Commission ; therefore, though there is a good 
deal of survey to be done next year, as well as marking o{ the boundary, it 
will not require many men, The whole of the cutting will fall on the 
American Commission. I have, &c., 
J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOU RT, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
No. 20. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ESTCOURT TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
(Received March 27.) 
Quebec, February 25, 1845. 
‘ hw Lord—My proposed plan of operations for the opeuing season is as 
ollows:— 
As soon as the weather permits Mr. Wilkinson will repair to lake Pohena- 
gamook, whence he will pass along the southwest and the south lines, up 
the southwest branch, and thence along the highlands, surveying and erect- 
ing the boundary monnments, in which operation Mr. Scott will assist him. 
Afver this Mr. Wilkinson will be employed in surveying a part of the 45th, 
and in laying down the different surveys. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh will be directed to survey Hall’s Stream and the 
line along the old parallel of latitude 45 degrees. 

What time these operations may occupy I cannot exactly calculate; but 
it will be my anxious desire, in confurmity to your ors wishes, to re- 
lieve the public from the expense attending the continued employment of 
Mr. Featherstonhangh at as early a moment as his valuable services may 
prudently be dispensed with. } 

Were Captain Broughton on the spot, I might have employed him usefully 
in conjunction with Mr. Featherstonhaugh on the 45th parallel, but, as he 
is in England, I do not think it will be necessary that he should re-cross 
the Atlantic for that object. I consider, therefore, that his assistance will be 
no longer required. As the work proceeds, [ prepose, in proportion as the 
services of the officers and men cease to be necessary, to discharge them, 
and to send them to England. : 

I have already explained to your Lordship that the heavy cutting which 
fell almost exclusively on us last season having been completed to Hall’s 
Stream, and the cutting which remains to be done having been undertaken 
by the Americans, our expense will henceforward be restricted to the sur- 
veying and placing the monuments in conjunction with the Americans. 

Permit me here tw express for my companions as well as for myself, our 
deep acknowledgements for the gratifying terms in which your,Lordship has 
been pleased to communicate the approval of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the exertions of the commission last season. That portion of your Lordship’s 
despatch which relates to this subject I had the satisfaction to make known 
to the officers and men employed by the cominission, in obedience to the 
directions of your Lordship ; and I am very sure that all have esteemed the 
marked approbation expressed by your Lordship, as a great reward for what 
they have done, and as an incitement to further exertions. 

I have, &c., 
J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, Lieut-Col. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FSTCOURT TO MR. ADDINGTON. 
(Received July 30.) 
( Extract.) St. John’s July 9, 1845. 








British surveyor had fixed summits of guidance. But the objection was 


You will b2 glad to hear, and so still more will Lord Aberdeen, that the 


October 25. 


whole cattiug of the line will be finished to-morrow, July 10. There re- 
mains, therefore, to finish the survey, and the erecting the iron posts. 

Mr. Wilkinson is about the Metjarmette Portage, surveying the high- 
lands. He has just come up from the valley of the St. Joha, where every 
thing is done. 

Mr. Scott has finished the erecting of the monuments from the Metjarmet- 
te to Arnold’s River. Mr. Wilkinson will survey that. Two American 
parties are in the bighinnds, surveying and erecting monuments west of Ar- 
nold’s River Hall’s Stream has n surveyed and marked. The survey 
is going on on the 45th. 

aptain Robinson removes from Montrealto Lake Memphremegog this 
week ; Lieutenant Pipon from South Regis about the end of vext week.— 
Major Graham is at Ronse’s Point. The Americans have a surveying party 
on the 45th : ‘ust now they are about Missisqui Bay. Mr. Featherston- 
haugh is nea: Stanstead, also surveying the 45th. We have another survey- 
ing party just now attached to Lieutenant Pipon, in addition to his astrono- 
my, in the neighbourhood of South Begis ; but I mean to send Mr. Scott to 
take charge of: it, he being now rele trom the highlands. Two months 
more work of oue sort or another in the field remains to be done. 


——_—_@a———— 

Major-General J. H. Berkley has been appointed to the colonelcy of the 
75th Regiment. 

A very fatal disease has brokeu out in the Eclair steam-sloop. She is now 
at Motherbank. We have been at cousiderable pains to ascertain the exact 
number of dead and theiy names. The number we believe to be 65. The 
names of the officers dead are—Mr. W. G. Estcourt, the Commander of the 
Eclair [1841]; Surgeon, Mr. John Maconchy [1838] ; Paymaster and Purser, 
Mr. Thomas R. Hallet [1838]; Assistant-Surgeon, Mr. Charles Hartman 
(1845); Clerk, Mr. Cleland Mill; Naval Cadet, Mr Symons; Master’s As- 
sistant, Mr. Goman. 

Tue Irish Mitit1a.—A circular from Sir T. Freemantle, dated Dublin 
Castle, 19th September, has been addressed to lord-lieutenants of counties, 
to the effect that her Majesty requires an immediate inspection of the miltia 
staff throughout Great Britain and Jreland. 

—_—__—_——_ 

Foreign Office, Oct. 1.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of Mr. William Jenner, as Consul at Rye br his Majesty the King 
of Hanover; of Mr Alexander Beattie, as Consul at Portsmouth for his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Belgians; and of Mr. Alexander J. Bergen, as Consal 
at Bermuda for the United States of America. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Office, Oct. 2.—16th Lt Drag—Surg J Burt fm the 73th Ft, to be 
Surg, v Sandham prom; Asst Surg J E Stephens M D fm the 63d, to be 
Asst Surg v Pilleau ap to the Staff. 18th Ft—Ens H James to be Lieut b 
pur, v Bloomfield, who ret; J Busby, Gent to be Ens by pur v James. 28th 
Ft—Supernumery Statf Asst Surg G A F Shelton A M M B, to be Asst Surg 
v Alexander, prom in the 78th Ft. 

44th Ft—Lt H H J Massy to be Capt by pur v Ballard who ret; Ens W 
Hanmer to be Lt by pur v Massy: E O Streatfield, Gent to be Ens by pur v 
Hanmer. 63d Ft—Asst Staff Surg J H Gray to be Asst Surg, v Stephens 
apt to the 16th Lt Drag. 65th Ft—Capt W Johnston (the 2d.) fm hf-pay 
Unattached to be Capt v Brevet Major W Snow who exchs. 

78th Ft—Asst Surg A Alexandr fm the 28th Ft, to be Surgeon, v Burt, apt 
to the 16th Lt Drags. Rifle Brigade—Asst Surg J L Robinson, fim the Staff 
to be Asst Surg v Downes who exchs. 

Hospitav Starr.—Sur RK L Sandham, M D from the 16th Lt Drags to be 
Staff Surg of the First Class, v T Clarke, who ret on ht-pay; Asst Surg H 
Pilleau fm the 16th Lt Drags to be Asst Surg to the Forces, v Gray, ap to the 
63d Ft; Asst Surg H Downes, M D, fim the Rifle Brigade to be Asst Sur to 
the Forces, v Robinson who exchs. 

Apmiratty, Oct, 1.—Notice having been given in the London Gazette, 
of the Ist of August last, to the effect that all Captains of the Royal Navy, 
desiring to be placed on a retired list, on the conditions therein specified, 
should send in their names to the Secretary of the Admiralty prior to the Ist 
of October, and the officers who have sent in their names for consideration 
being 61 less than the number contemplated—namely, 300. 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having reason to believe that, 
owing to absence abroad and other circumstances, there are many officers 
who have uot had the opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the conditions upon which the retirement is offered, are pleased to extend 
= time for receiving names, from the Ist of October to the Ist of Decem- 

er next. 





From Friday's Military Gazette. 

War Office, Sept.26.—4th Drag Guards--J S P Clarke Gent to be Cornet 
by pur, v Sutton ap to 11th Lt Drags. 5th Drag Grds—Lt A Prime to be 
se by pur v Hamilton who ret; Cornet T J Bridge to be Lt by pur v 

Prime, 

4th Lt Drag—Bt- Mj W Parlby to be Maj by pur v Master prom ; Lieut 
W H Magan to be Capt by pur v Parlby; Cornet F B Barron to be Lt by p 
v Magan. 11th Lt Drag—Capt W B Knipe fm hf-pay unatt, to be Capt v 
J W Reynolds who exchs; Lt C K K Tynte to be Capt by p, v Knipe, who 
rets ; Cornet W Foster to be Lt by p, v Tynte. 

17th Lt Drag—Cornet and Adj J Stephenson to have the rank of Lieut; 
Cornet H W Lindow to be Lt by p, v Innes, who ret; W W Codrington 
Gent to be Cornet by p. v Lindow. 

Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—H L Wilson, Esq [Page of hono ur to 
the Queen], to be Ens and Lt, without p. 11th Ens J A Cameron, fm 55th 
Ft tobe Ens, v Quantrille, who exch; H F Bythesea, Gent, to be Ens by p 
v Steward prom in 4\st Ft. 80th—Lt-Col J Singleton, from 90th Ft to be 
Lt-Col v Slade who Exch. 41st—Lt A Sadlier to Ss Capt, by pur, v Bt-Maj 
Cochran, who retires; Ens R O F Steward, from 11th Ft, to be Lt by pur, 
v Sadlier. 55th—Ens C M G Quantrille, from L1th Ft, to be Ens v Cam- 
eron, who Exch. 65th—T E White, M D, to be Assit-Surg v Moore apfto 
97th Ft. 90th—-Lt-Col M J Slade, from 30th Et, to be Lt-Col, vy Singleton 
who Exch. 

Unattached—Maj H Master, from4th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut-Col, by 
pur. 

Memorandum—Lt-Col C B Turner, upon half-pay unatt, has been allow- 
ed to retire from the Army, with the sale of an unatt Lt-Colonelcy, he being 
about to settle in China. 


MARRIED.—In this City on Tuesday last, by the Rew’d John McAuley, Frederick 
Petry, Esq., of Quebec, to Ann, daughter of Allen McLean, Esq., of Oswego county. 

DIED.—On the Lith inst., Eliza Sarah, wife of Robert Rait; in the 33d year of her age 
at her late residence, No. 181 Chambers Street, N. Y. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2. 


— ee 


— ENR A BUOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1845. 








We have no later intelligence than that furnished by the Hibernia at 
Boston. The Great Western cannot be expected for another day or two. 
The news varies but little from that brought by the previous arrivale 
The indifferent state of the corn crops seems confirmed ; and the potatoes 
are in all parts much below the usual average. 

Mr. O'Connell has recommenced his agitation system, and again attends 
monster meetings. At one of these he attacked the letter writer, or the 
Commissioner, as he is called, of the London Times. This was to be ex- 
pected, for itis Mr. O’Connell’s policy to assail every thing that may be 
undertaken for the good of the country. His trade is agitation ; he lives 
by it, and were Ireland tranquil and content he would lose the large in- 
come he derives from her present feverish and disordered state. A person 
by the name of Foster replied to Mr. O’Connell’s invectives against the 
Times’ Commissioner in language not very complimentary, and the great 


agitator forthwith declared the Commissioner to be the author of the re- 
ply, and ordered the letter to be inserted on the repeal minutes. The 
Commissioner, however, who is a gentleman, and incapable of writing 
such aletter, has proved himself guiltless of the charge, and the laugh is 
turned against Mr. O’Connell for his precipitancy. The article we have 
quoted from the Times will explain this matter. 

We are not without hopes that the letters of the Commissioner will 
have a good effect. They clearly trace the main evils of Ireland to the 
landlords and men of property, who are spending their money, not at 
home, but in London, Paris, Rome, &c. Some of the landlords, however, 
the Commissioner finds living on their property, and setting a £0 xl ex- 
ample to their tenants; and in all such cases the people exhibit a highly 
impraved condition. The extensive dissemination of these facts, by 
such a paper as the Times, may have the effect of shaming these absentees 
into a return to their own country, from which the best eflects would be 
derived 

The Commissioner makes known another important fact, viz. that the 
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soil of Ireland is more productive than that of England, and that conse- 
quently it will support a greater population in relation to the superficial 

surface. Industry and a more skilful method of farming are alone neces- 

sary to make Ireland one of the most abundant countries on the face of the 

earth. The soil, likethe national mind, is in a state of rude culture i both 

are inherently rich and capable ofthe highest state of improvement if the 

proper remedies be applied to bring their virtues forth. 

In the London papers we find a long correspondence between the Earl 
of Aberdeen and Col. Estcourt, who is engaged in running the boundary 
line under the Treaty of Washington, commonly called the Ashburton Trea- 
ty. We have made some extracts frem this correspondence, showing that 
good progress has been made in carrying into effect the stipulations of the 
treaty. Col. Estcourt speaks in high terms of the zeal and activity of the 
parties under his command, and specially names with approbation, Mr. 
Scottand Mr. Wilkinson. Lord Aberdeen in his turn expresses himself 
well pleased with the conduct of Col. Estcourt. Much progress has certain- 
ly been made, and it is further gratifying to learn that the best understand- 
ing has been kept up with Mr. Smith, the American Commissioner. 

The death of Earl Spencer comes upon us unexpectedly, as he had not ad- 
vanced very late in life, having been born in 1782. He is better known as 
a politician, under the name of Lord Althorp, and he sat many years in the 
House of Commons under that title. He was throughout life a firm and 
consistant Whig, and so much confidence was reposed in his integrity, that he 
was chosen by Earl Grey in 1830 to fill the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In this situation he remained till the winter of 1834-5, when on 
the death of his father, he went to the upper house, thus creating a vacancy 
in the cabinet, which ended in its dissolution. Since that time his lordship 
has devoted himself to his favourite pursuit of agriculture, in which he was 
greatly distinguished, particularly in raising the finest breeds of cattle - 
England owes much to this kind-hearted and excellent nobleman, for his 
exertions in this respect. 

The Railroad speculations continue, and serious apprehensions of reaction 
are beginning to arise. The papers are filled with advertisements for these 
projects, not only for the different parts of Great Britain, but for the conti- 
nent, all of which are English speculations, and to be firnished with English 
capital. Consols for account stood on the 3d inst., at 98 1-3. 

The accounts from India represent that an army is about to assemble on 
the Sutlej, and that the Governor General, Sir Henry Hardinge, will shortly 
make a tour to the northwestern provinces. These circamstances, together 
with other intelligence, denote that the affairs of the Panjab are approaching 
to acrisis. It is impossible that such a fine country as that bordering upon 
the five rivers, can long remain in its present deplorable political condition. 
The murder, anarchy, and confusion, prevailing among the native princes, 
ave shocking to humanity, and the advent of British authority would indeed 
be a God send to the wretched people. Such an event cannot be far dis- 
tant. 


THE TIMES AND QUARANTINE LAWS. 

The London Times, although not always accurate, as we have lately seen 
in the matter of the shackles found on board of the Missouri, is a wonderfal 
paper ; no subject escapes its strictures, and nothing is too mighty for it to 
grapple with. In a late file we find it has directed its powerful energies 
against that relict of barbarism, the Quarantine laws ; and sincerely do we 
hope that it will be able to overthrow, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
that monstrous fabric of cruelty, ignorance, and superstition. The circum- 
stance that has brought the subject up for discussion, is the arrival of the steam- 
sloop of war Eclair, which has returned from the coast of Africa, having 
on board a deadly fever which she brought with her from that seat of pes- 
tilence. We will let the Times state the case :— 


Our naval intelligence of the last two days has contained some particulars 
of the arrival of the steam-sloop Eclair from Africa, with a fever raging ov 
board, which has already proved fatal to many of the crew, and is still con- 
tinuing its fearful ravages. Since the vessel has been at Portsmouth ad- 
ditional deaths have oceurred, and fresh cases of disease have shown them- 
selves, while nothing is done to check the progress of the malady. By the 
absurdity and inhumanity of the Quarantine laws the sufferers are prevent- 
ed from receiving assistance or advice, but are left literally to themselves for 
forty days, to die like dogs, without having the benefit of those facilities for 
the restoration of health which on board a ship are not obtainable. It will 
be seen by the report of the deaths that the surgeon and the assistant-sur- 
geon have both fallen victims to the fever, and thus the ship has been de- 
prived ofits medical officers—a loss which of course increases tenfold the 
calamity under which the sailors are suffering. Notwithstanding their help- 
less condition, ‘no one is allowed to go on board or leave the vessel ;’ and 
the fever must therefore do its worst, being permitted like an unquenched 
fire, to destroy alt it touches. The policy of abandoning an infected crew to 
their fate is at variance with every principle of humanity, The prejudice 
which condemns men to perish from a fear of their contaminating others, is 
ouly worthy of an age of superstition and ignorance. When human beings 
stand in need of assistance, the first duty of their fellow beings is to afford the 
required aid; and in the discharge of an obligation which Christianity im- 
poses the consequences may befsafely intrusted to Providence. If infection 
was found to be making deadly progress on land, we should not find the 
medical profession shrinking from the task of endeavouring to stop the dis- 
ease, yet the Quarantine laws will not allow the communication witha ship 
where infection is supposed to be prevalent. 


Apart from the barbarity of allowing no one to communicate with a ship 
so infected, we have the additional mortification of knowing, that the pro- 
hibition of taking the sick from the vessel and carrying them to a healthy 
atmosphere was unnecessary. The disease is not contagious, it is rarely that 
tropical fevers are ; and if the sick from the Eclair had been taken out and 
carried to the hospital, or put ou board a healthy ship, the tever would not 
have been communicated by them to their nurses or attendants. 

The diseases incident to tropical clitnates are, for the most part, local and 
confined to a small space, consequently, a vessel departing from the place of 
infection generally escapes further mischief. This is the general rule, but 
there are exceptions. Sometimes, as in the case of the Eclair, the disease is 
brought home in the vessel—perhaps it was generated in her, in the first in- 
stance under the influence of an African atmosphere, acting upon some impu- 
rities, or decaying matter on board; in that case the elements of infection 
might be carried to a northerly latitude, and there centinue to be a frightful 
source of disease, until the climate and cool weather, and proper ventilation: 
eradicated it. Supposing this to be actually the condition of the Eciair, 
and which we believe is the case, the danger would consist in going on 
board the diseased vessel—not in taking the sick out and carrying them to a 
place ofsafety. It would be highly dangerous and improper to send doctors 
and nurses on board of such a vessel, because they, going from a pure at- 
mosphere into a coutaminated one, would instantly fall victims to the same 
disease—the infection being invested in the general atmosphere of the ship, 
and not emanating from the bodies of the sick. 

The case of the ship Ten Brothers, which arrived in Boston some years 
ago from the coast of Africa, was, apparently, a similar one to the Kelair, 
The Ten Brothers came in in the month of July; her crew were discharged, 
some of whom were sick, and some deaths had taken place ; but the Custom 
house officers and others put on board to unload her, were speedily seized with 
a violent African fever, which proved fatal to several of them. They were 
all residents of Boston, and had been no where to contract such a disease 
but on board the vessel They went to their homes at night, and in no in- 
stance did they—either the infected persons or those who were spared— 
communicate the disease to their friends or attendants on shore. Now in 
this case, the conclusion is irresistible that the source of this contagion was 
on board the vessel. She was ultimately whitewashed and ventilated, and 
again became a healthy ship. 

We make these remarks under the impression that the disease on board 
the Eclair is an African, or other tropical fever, and not the cynanche ma- 
ligna of cold climates. 

There can be no doubt of the propriety and necessity, in s 0 
immediately landing the sick or colle » don on buard shuldemin woe 


"ferew, teo, should be reduced as much as possible, and not permitted to sleep 


below until the vessel be purified. But the ridiculous Quarantine laws 
have prevented this course from being taken, and it is these laws that we 
hope to see speedily abolished or properly modified. 

The Great Britain Steamer has been placed in the Sectional dock, and 
raised completely out of the water in order to ascertain what injury she 
had sustained during the outward passage. The operation, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous weight of the Great Britain, was performed with ease 
and safety, and the necessary repairs made in the course of a few days. 
One of the wings of the propeller was found to be broken off, an injury 
that was repaired without difficulty. Thousands of persons visited the 
dock during the process, and were much gratified on getting a full view 
of the entire hull of the vessel. Her beautiful model and accurate pro- 
portions were the theme of admiration by every curious visiter. Such mag- 
nitude in conjunction with so much harmony, is perhaps unparalleled in 
the annals of ship building Of her safety and sea-going powers, there is 
no doubt; and asasailer, she must be among the swiftest of the swift, if 
the propeller be of adequate power. The voyagesso far have been highly 
favourable, taking into account the newness of her machinery, and the 
novelty attending the management of so vast a mass of matter. Even her 
last passage was an excellent one, allowing for the unfavourable weather, 
the injury sustained by the propeller, the loss of the foremast, and the de- 
tention at Nantucket. 

The repairs we have just alluded to, will detain the Great Britain for 
afew days, but she will gail on Tuesday next. In consequence of this de- 
tention the Great Western will probably arrive before the departure of 
the Great Britain, and we shall then have the pleasure of seeing both 
these superb vessels in port at the same time. 





ROUTE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC BY THE 
RIVER AMAZON. 
From the Express. 


The ‘JournaL or CommMERCE’ comments upon a recent exploring expe- 
dition in South Amecica, by which it is ascertained that the river Maranon, 
or Amazon, is navigable to the town of Tingo, in the Republic of Peru, only 
seven or eight days’ travel (erroneously stated seven or eight miles in some 
of the papers) from the city of Lima. The vy detailed account of the ex- 
pedition and its results, purports to be copied from the Grenada Chronicle, 
which the Boston Advertiser understands to be a Spanish paper, but which 
is in fact an English paper, published in the island of Granada. The Jour- 
nal translates a letter from Seth Sweetser, our Consul at Quito, from which 
it appears that a Mr. Klausse aunounced himself there as agent of the com- 
mercial house or firm of Klausse, Johnson, and Salaverry, of Philadelphia and 
Lima; and the object of his coming to Quito was to effect a contract with the 
government, which shall secure to him for a specified period the exclusive 
navigation by steam, of the river Pastaza, and other tributaries which flow 
from the cordillera to the Maranon Mr. Sweetser says :— 

The immense importance of this channel of communication with the Old 
World and the U. States of the North, is apparent, since it will reduce our 
distance from the European ports to an easy voyage of 45 or 50 days. The 
Isthmus of Panama, which obstructs the way, and Cape Horn which re- 
moves us so far from Europe, have always operated as insuperable barriers 
to repel the speculative industry of European commerce from the distant 
shores of Ecuador. The opening of this natural passage to the Atlantic 
Ocean, will remove these impediments. 

* * * * * 

I am of opivion, Sir, that the head waters of the rivers which flow from 
our Cordillera to the Maranon, are the places destined by nature to be the 
ports of the — mountain region. The river Maranon is our royal road 
to Europe and North America. When the enlightened and patriotic admin- 
istration which happily goverus the republic, can devote its attention to the 
promotion of a constant emigration to the fertile lands traversed by that 
great river, I see no reason to doubt that it will become to Ecaador wihay 
the Ohio and Mississippi are to the United States of the North, or the Rhne, 
Elbe, Danube and Scheldt, to Germany and Holland. 

Lam, Sir, with much respect your obed’t serv’t 

Quito, May 6, 1845 SETH SWEETSER, UV. S. Consul. 

As Consul Sweetser remarks, the placing of steamboats on the Amazon 
would be of vast benefit to the mountain region of Ecuadorand Peru ; in- 
to both of which republics, one by the river Pastaza, and the other by the 
Guallaga, Mr. Klausse penetrated to a considerable distance. with his steam- 
boat from the East. Itis, however, says the Journal, absurd to suppose 
that the commerce of Europe and the United States, destined for the Pa- 
cifie shore, will go by way of the Maranon—since the Andes intervene, 
and cannot be passed with heavy freight, save atan enormous expense. If 
there were energy enough in Peru to construct a Railroad from Tingo to 
Lim, or in Ecuador to construct a Railroad from Banos to Guayaquil, and if 
the face of the country admitted the construction of such roads, (which it 
probably does not,) the Mananon probably might become the great route for 
travel and freight between the Atlantic and Pacific. But those ifs are likely 
to be insuperable obstacles. 

The Boston Advertiser says , 

The Amazon andits branches have been before descended by travellers 
from the Pacific ; but this is the first account of so high steam navigation, or 
of a practicable and comparatively easy passage up the river from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. The following extract from an article on Brazil in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, by M. des Chavagnes, a French traveller in that 
country, oo an account of two successful expeditions of this kind. The 
success of Captain Klausse in ascending is none the less gratifying. 

{Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes.] 
_ ‘Two officers of the English navy have recently, in July, 1744, arrived 
in the Amazon from Peru. Their narratives have been published, Lieuten- 
ant Smith occupied more than eight months in this difficult enterprise.— 
Lieutenant Lister instead of departing from Lima to float down the Guaal- 
lag, Captain Klausse’s route, went by sea to Truxillon, thence to Balso Pu- 
erto ; he followed the course of the Chaciguco, and finished his expedition 
in seven months.’ 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
We find the following in the Montreal Herald of Tuesday, and sincerely 


short duration. The health of sucha distinguished man, holding his present 
high office, is a matter of deep solicitude to every loyal subject in the colo- 
nies :— 

“ The following Official Bulletin on the state of His Excellency’s health, 
we received yesterday :— 

“« Monklands, 20th October, 1845. 

“ The afflicting malady under which His Excellency the Governor General 
has been labouring for a number of years, and which has slowly and almost 
imperceptibly been producing a morbid alteration in the cheek, has within 
the last ten days assumed a phagedenic character, by which a portion of the 
soft parts of the cheek has been destroyed. The violence of the action in 
a great measure yielded fora day or two, but has not yet subsided. 

“His Excellency’s health has not materially suffered, although it has been 
necessary for him to observe a very rigid abstinence. 

“ James Crawrorp, M.D. 
“Rost. L. MacDonneti, M.D.” 


BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


By reference to the advertisement, it will be seen that a general meeting 
of this highly useful institution will take place on Wednesday next, when 
the Report of the past year’s proceedings will be read and acted upon. A 
ful) attendance of the members is very desirable. 

Of the benevolent objects of the society, we have frequently spoken; 
and we now add another case or two, which will show the success that at- 
tends its exertions. 


Three men, their wives and children—seventeen in number—miuers 
from Cornwall, destined to the mines in Pennsylvania, but could not say to 
what place they were destined. Ail they knew was, that work was prom- 
ised them if they came to America, and that a countryman of their’s—men 
tioning his name—was the overseer of the mines. After wandering about 
the city two days, without food or lodging, having paid to one of the ruv- 
ners, who infest the ships on theirarrival, what little means they were posses- 
sed of toforward them to Philadelphia, for what unfortunately for them, t irned 
out to be worthless tickets. On their application to the B. P. E. 8 ; and 
stating their case, the superintendent wale enquiries of the different civil 
merchants, and was fortunate in discovering the owner of the mines, who 
| immediately sent them to Pittsville, and gave them work, and also supplied 
them with the means to procure food, &c, 
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" The following gratifying letter has been received by the superintendent 
from a person who knows how to feel grateful for the benefits he has de- 
rived from the institution : 





f Jamaica, L. L, Sept. 1845. 
Sir—I have to inform you that we are rear comfortably situated by your eF& 
forts in procuring me and my family employment, which I bumbly thank 
you for your kindness. After coming to this part of the country, thinkimg- 


to do myself and family some good, | found that I was very much disap- 
inted. [was ping in New York three weeks, and looking out ev 
ay for a situation, but could not meet with success, until I fortunatel - 


ed at your office. When I have had cause to thank you a number of times’ 
for the trouble and perseverance you took for us, | shall ever think it my 
duty to esteem = as the greatest friend I have in this country, as you. 
helped me out ofa great deal of trouble in a strange land, 


Your most ob’t serv’t, 
To Mr. Webb, Supt. B.P.E S. SAMUEL BEARD. 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 

+", M. Leopold de Meyer, the celebrated Praniste whose arrival we an- 
nounced last week, has appeared some two or three times at the Park 
Theatre. His fame has brought crowds to see and hear him; and not- 
withstanding the differences of opinion that have arisen asto the merits 
of the performer, all agree in paying proper homage to the masterly abi- 
lity with which he executes the difficulties of his most difficult compo- 
sitions. Such execution has never been witnessed in this country. We 
stated in our last number, that his style of playing was marked by great 
force and energy, rapid fingering and wonderful execution. This opi-- 
nion we derived from reading the European journals, and it proves entire- 
ly accurate. Indeed it is marvellous what feats this gentleman performs 5. 
no conception of his playing can be formed without seeing him, and to~ 
see him is to see one of the wonders of the age. 

But notwithstanding all this, many of the audience asked themselves 
if this prodigious force, energy and fervid execution conveyed any reaP 
pleasure tothe ear? Was it melody ? Did ittouch the heart? Were 
they gratified or were they astonished ? 

It seems to us that the force and rapidity with which M. De Meyer 
strikes the keys of his instrument must be fatal to sweetness and delicacy 
of tone, and to that expression which constitutes the main beauties of the 
piano, and indeed of all stringed and most wind instruments. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how fingers so vehemently practised can give utterance, 
if we may use the word, to those delightful sounds which we have heard 
from other pianos. Those who remember Miss Sterling will readily com- 
prehend what we mean. ‘Perhaps it is the recollection of this lady and 
one or two others, that causes us to behold in M. De Meyer the artizamw 
rather than the artist. 

But admitting and supposing M. De Meyer’s skill to be mainly in his 
execution, itis an execution so masterly and overwhelming that we are 
lost in astonishment. The human hand, we believe, has never before 
achieved such wonders. 

Mr. Templeton.—We have great satisfaction in announcing the continued 
success of this gentleman. His houses have been crowded during this, his 
second week, and in the succeeding week he will give at least four enter- 
tainments, prior to his visit to Boston. This will be his last appearance here 
for some months, and, no doubt, his houses will be well filled up to the 
time of his departure. His magnificent tenor voice is the theme of general 
admiration. 

«", We learn from Philadelphia that Mr. Sarge nt’s new Comedy, of 
‘** Change Makes Change” was produced on Monday last atthe Arch St. 
Theatre, and was eminently successful. The character of Nathan Bunk- 
er is pronounced to be the best Yankee character on the stage. Mrs. 
Mowatt sustained her original character of Madeline. The piece has been 
performed every night this week. 

+’, On the first page will be found a crack article from Blackwoed on 
the Railroad mania now prevailing. , 





Vermont AsyLuM FOR THE INSANE AT BRATTLEBORO.—By the Ninth 
Annual Report, which is just published, the Institution appears to be im 





hope that the unfavourable symptoms mentioned in the Bulletin, woll be of 


a prosperous condition. The buildings have been enlarged this season by 
the increase of about 80 additional rooms, affording greater accommoda- 
tions and improving the means of classification. 262 patients have enjoy- 
ed its advantages the past year, 99 have been discharged, and 263 now re- 
main, Of those discharged, 59 have recovered. The terms are fixed at 
$2 per week for the first six months, and $1 50 per week afterwards. 
Patients from other States are received on the same terms as those from 


Vermont. 
NEW WORKS. 

The ‘“ Mysteries of Tobacco,” by the Rev. Benjamin I. Lane, with am. 
Introductory Letter, addressed to the Hon J. Q. Adams, by Rev. S. HL 
Cox. This is by far the most important work we have met with on the 
pernicious habit of using tobacco ; a single glance at the headings of the 
several chapters, is sufficient to make the most inveterate user of the 
“Weed” pause in the midst of his fancied enjoyment, and consider whether 
he really gets the “ Quid pro quo,” for thus endangering body and mind, 
by continuing the practice of what is made out to be an immoral, unhealthy, 
filthy and expensive habit. We recommend the perusal of the “‘ Mysteries” 
of Tobacco, to all who are addicted to the immoderate use of this pow erfal 
narcotic Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have just published the “ Memoirs of Bese 
venuto Cellini,” the Florentine artist, translated by Roscoe, It forms Na 
lof their Foreign Library, and is printed uniformly with their Library of 
Choice Reading. 

“ Morse’s Cerographic Atlas.’-—The Harpers have just commenced, ona 
very handsome scale, a new series of Cerographic Maps, executed in colours 
under the supervision of Mr. Morse. Great expense, care, and accuracy of 
delineation seem to characterize this specimen No. ; and, as we observe 
from the prospectus, that much valuable new material has been made availar 
ble for the work, there can be little doubt that this Atlas, when completed, 
will be by far the most competent and desirable one in the country. It will 
form, in the fullest sense of the term, an universal Atlas ; the price is unnsue 
ally cheap, considering its elegance. 





“ Dr Blair's Sermons.””—The same firm have also sent us anew and 
handsome edition of the renowned theological discourses of Dr. Blair— 
the well-known author of Lectures on the Belles Lettres and Rhetoric: 
any production from his truly elegant and classical pen must be regard- 
ed with high consideration by the scholar, theologian, and every intelligent 
mind. 

“ Harper's Illuminated Shakspeare.’"—This truly beautiful edition ef 
England’s poet—the poet of all time—is now rapidly advancing towards 
its completion. The Messrs. Harper have done justice to the noble de- 
sign of Hewett, in producing an edition of Shakspeare worthy of the age, 
and its advanced state ofart. The present No. comprises Timon of Athems, 
and is lavishly embellished. 





NEW MUSIC. 
The ** Musical World,” a collection of popular and standard songs, 
waltzes, marches, &c., for the piano-forte, edited by Henry C. Watsem, 


Esq. This valuable musical work is published semi-monthly, in num- 
bers of sixteen pages at 25 cts. Homans and Ellis, 295 Broadway. 

The “* May-Dew Quickstep,” as performed by Dodworth’s Band. 
“Lucrezia Borgia Quickstep,” arranged for the piano-forte by Johm 
Scherpe. 

‘* How shall I know thee in the better |and?” composed and arranged for 


the piano-forte by Miss Imogine Hart 
Riley &*Co, 297 Broadway. 


The above are published by F. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tusatee.—Mr. Mvurvocu’s Hamtet.—On Tuesday evening Mir. 
Murdoch presented himself before the tribunal of public judgment in the 
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character of Hamlet,—an ordeal than which, we can conceive few more se- 
were. The just claims that Mr. Murdoch possessed, produced in his favour 
the almost unanimous endorsement of the public press, as precursors of his 
appearance—and notwithstanding the unfortunate pesition of the night, com- 
img as itdid, between the great“ Lion Pianist,”—a very respectable and 
highly intelligent audience was cougregated on the occasion to witness his 
debut. His reception was positively enthusiastic, and the applause through. 
-@ut gave evidence of the warm friends and generous supporters who were 
disposed to encourage him in the arduous task he had assumed. We per- 
haps might consult the taste of those, who consider Mr. Murdoch, in their 
phraseology, as the “ property of his countrymen,” were we simply to echo 
the general expression of the press, and say that Mr. Murdoch was perfect- 
ly successful. But weclaim the privilege of dissenting from this assamed 
position. We hold that Mr. Murdo , is avowed high aspirations and 
‘legitimate pretensions, has become a sort of cosmopolite in the histrionie art. 
The reciprocity system existing between England and America has at length 
extended to dramatic matters. The greatest ornaments of the American 
stage seek the suffrages of London audiences, and extend their triumphs to 
the British provinces.—Forest and Miss Cushman are delighting crowded 
andiences in England ; and we know that the aspirations Jof _r. Murdoch 
are tending towards asimilar appeal. With the same spirit then, that actu- 
ates the Albion in the discussion of American affairs—when such affairs are 
eonnected with British interests, we hold that we are at liberty, freely and 
impartially, to criticise the performances of Mr. Murdoch, although he may 
be classed emphatically as a “ native actor ;” and iurtker than this, we ne- 
wer can nor will yield our privilege as independent critics—swayed as we 
are either by prejudice nor affection in matters relating to literature and the 
arts. 
We have before referred to what we consider the very trying ordeal Mr. 
Murdoch subjected himself to in selecting Hamlet for his first character. 
True, Hamlet may be made a most effective stage representation in the hands 
ef an inferior actor. A tolerably good reader—possessing a knowledge of 
the stage business—will give a delineation of Hamlet very effectively—and 
if he spice the impassioned scenes with the due quantity of rant and con- 
wentional stage point, he “ will split the ears of the groundlings,” and draw 
@own thunders of applause. Hamlet is a succession of stage clap-traps, well 
anderstood by anold actor. But sucha persovation Mr. Murdoch would 
mot be contented to present. The Hamlet of Shakspeare is altogether an- 
other affair. The representatives of the part, whose names have gone down 
to posterity, have all concurred in considering this character the most diffi- 
eult in the whole range of the drama—indeed it is held to be the test of the 
highest order of histrionic excellence—achieve Hamlet—and the actor at- 
tains the loftiest pinnacle of his profession. This conviction drew from 
Jehu Kemble the well-known remark—that “an actor of the greatest talent 
must become too old to look Hamlet before he could act it.” He carried 
out his own conviction by devoting eleven years to studying the character 
before he would venture to present ittoa London audience. To the mere 
play-goers fur amusement, we may appear to be exaggerating the difficulties 
ef the part. But the student of Shakspeare will readily yield to us his as- 
gent in the position we assume. Who that has looked to this almost super- 
human creation with a critical eye, aided by the light which the genius and 
research of the ablest minds have afforded him in his studies, can be content 
with a representation that falls far below the conception of the mighty au- 
thor? Hamlet, with all his ever-changing phases of character—his philo- 
sophic abstraction and dealing in subtleties—his infirmity of purpose, now 
goading himon tothe verge ot madness and dire revenge—anon sinking into 
almost pusillanimity and imbecility. One momenta prey to his love for 
©phelia—at another, wholly absorbed in filial devotion—harrowed by the 
anearthl y visitant, who bursts the cerements of the grave, to goad him on 
to revenge, and repeats the visitation, to ‘‘ whet his almost blunted purpose” 
—then unnerved with grief, at a mother’s guilt, and at length becoming dis. 
traught at the untimely death of her he loved better than *‘ forty thousand 
brothers.”’ These are a few only of the prominent features of Hamlet, 
as depicted by Sbakspeare. He is, moreover, the “ glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.’’ Forelegauce and princely grace, “ the observed of all 
observers.” That all these qualifications, both of conception and embodi- 
ment, have ever been united in any one representative of Hamlet, we do 
not pretend to assert, but some have come near the portraiture. We cannot 
award to Mr. Murdoch the praise of saying that he realized these concep- 
tions sv inseparably associated with the Danish Prince. 

Mr. Murdoch possesses a fine figure, a well-cultivated and powerful voice, 
and a clear and articulate enunciation. His readings in general were sound 
and discriminating—and he treads the stage like a veteran, well acquainted 
with all ite conventionalisms. These are advantages which must secure to 
him a certain amount of success—and should have rendered his Hamlet as 

formance of transcendant merit. *Mr. Murdoch comparatively failed 
a a defect, that we have always feared was “ the rock on which he would 
split.” He gives an elecutionary reading of the character—not an imper- 
sonation Hie scarcely leaves anything to be desired, in his beautiful de- 
livery of the congregated gems of Poetry, of which Hamlet is compos- 
ed. But you see the mechanical skill of the elecutionist, even in the 
wery height of passion, this is prominent, while in the purely colloquial 
scenes, it appears like a teacher giving a special lesson on “ emphatic stress,” 
te his listening class. It was not surprising, that with this elaborate atten- 
tion to the delivery of the mere words, Mr. Murdoch neglected any defi- 
nite conception of the part. The language the Poet has put into the mouth 
of Hamlet, was given with “ good emphasis, and good discretion,” but Ham- 
Jet—the palpable living embodiment of the character became, if not entirely 
absent, yet, almost obscured. There ‘were passages of great power when 
the actor seemed wrought up to enthusiasm, and we looked eagerly for his 
escape from the trammels of the mere elocutionist—but they were but 
flashes—yet they were there—and we augur favourably from this indica- 
tion of his genius, that Mr. Murdoch will finally arrive at the goal of his 
ambition. He is now in the true school for his study. Practice aud ob- 
servation of effects produced on audiences. His teaching was a bad pre- 
parative for the stage: the mannerisms almost inevitably acquired in the 
aaties of instruction, became barriers to his full success on the stage. He 
must study the varied phases of his characters. He is sufficiently grounded 
im the mere expression of language—let words take care of themselves. It 
is the embodiment he has to look to ; the natural, life-like picture, the au- 
thor gives for personation. It is to this, which constitutes the difference be- 
tween acting and reading a part, that Mr. Mardoch has now to devote years 
ef labour to attain. That he is capable of the task, we feel well assured.— 
He has a sound bottom on which to raise his superstructure ; and he will be 
cheered on his way, by every lover of the Drama We want such men as 
Mr. Murdoch, in the present state of the stage ; his minor defects will disap- 
pear by practice and renewed study—and we cordially wish him the ulti- 
mate attainment of his highest hopes. 

We have so lately had occasion to notice the cast of Hamlet at the Park, 
thet we need not repeat ourselves. Mrs. Bland, as Ophelia, however, was a 
movelty, and we are happy to say, that she compared favourable with the 
She actress who so lately threw a charm around the character, we then so 

ly eulogized. Mrs. Bland was more impulsive and impassioned than 
Mrs. Kean, but the conception was a beautiful one. The Mad Scene in 
Mrs. Bland’s personation, was a beautiful piece of acting. The snatches of 
Old Songs were rendered with great effect—indeed this lady’s powers of 


vocalization are of a high order, Mrs. Bland is unquestionably the best 
stock actress the Park has possessed for many years past. 


We subjoin the speech Mr. Murdoch delivered at the close of his per- 
formance, rte that its bold and manly exposition of the actor’s feel: 
imgs, should be widely disseminated : 

“ At this moment I realize that which I have looked forward to through 
years of toil and anxiety. I feel that my claims to a rank in my profession 
are acknowledged, and that henceforth I am permitted to contend for the 
palm with its master-spirits. | also feel that to make good my position will 
«est me increased exertions, and a life devoted to the one great object. 
Emboldened with your kind approval of my humble efforts this night, I 
@nce more put on the professional harness, aud give all my energies to the 
work, hoping that a continuation of your approbation will attend my en- 
deavours to achie¥e the highest honours bestowed on the actor.” 

On Thursday evening Mr. Murdoch appeared in Othello—a part, we 
consider, better calculated for the display of his powers than Hamlet. We 
are compelled to reserve our notice of this performance until next week. 











Otyrmric THeatre —Mitchell has been drawing on his old stock favour- 
ites this week, and with his usual success. The Child of the Regiment, 
most carefully put upon the stage, and well acted, has been the chief feature 
of attraction. Miss Taylor has mach improved in her representation of Ma- 
rie, and is received nightly with well-merited applause. We con ratulate 
this yeung lady on the visible progress she is making towards professional 
eminence. She has lately mele rapid strides. 

We understand the new “ Peculiarity” will be ready for Monday next. 
{t embraces quite a novel idea—no less than the living impersonation of all 
the poem wh streetsin New York. We have not ascertained how the idea is 
worked up—but its originality is striking. We trust that the execution will 
be skilfully handled. 


Bowery Turatre.—Mr. Jackson has found his “ quadrupeds” a 
taking card, a series of melo-dramas of superior merit, and carefully adapt- 
ed to the powers of Messrs. Cony and Blanchard, and the extraordinary 
faculties of the Dogs, have assisted to draw crowded houses for the last 
three weeks. Mr. Scott has alsoaided materially to the attractions, hav- 
ing returned from Philadelphia, and resumed his original part of the In- 
dian Chief, in the never tiring Putnam. 


Cuatnam Tueatre.—The new drama of Montezuma has been perfect- 
ly successful at this House. Mr. A. Adams, well known as a tragedian 
of merit, has been added to the attractions of this house. We shall take 
an opportunity of witnessing his performances. Mr. Adams, enters the 
list, in competition to his talented fellow countryman at the Park. It was 
a good idea of the Managers. 


= 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Fourth night of Mr. Murdoch’s Engagement. 

Tuesday—Last night but two of Leopold de Meyer’s Engagement. 

Wednesday—Fifth night of Mr. Murdoch’s Engagement. 

Thursday—Last night but one of Leopold de Meyer's Engagement. 

Friday—Sixth night of Mr. Murdoch’s Engagement. 

Saturday—-Last night of Leopold de Meyer’s Engagement. 

PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE.’ 
R. TEMPLETON egs to return his most sincere and grateful thanks, for the very 
flattering reception he has received from the citizens of New York. 

It is with much regret Mr. Templeton announces the ensuing week as THE LasT he can 
remain in New York, as his engagements imperatively call him hence ; under these cir- 
cumstances with a view of accommodating his numerous friends and the public, he will 
endeavour to make arrangements fur an additional evening. 025 It. 





O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manufac.uring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would oe of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. 
Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. 827. 





EGAL NOTICB.—GALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 14} Pine Street, New York, 
Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims,Conveyancing ofall kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has fo1 several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the. 
Colonies generally. 
N. B.— One or other of the firm will always he in attendance at the office during business hours 
REFERENCES.—Ogden Hoffinan, Esq., Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. Y 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Commission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 3m, 
RITISH PROTE€ETIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—An adjourn- 
ed Meeting of the Society, will be helc at their rooms No. 14 Pine Street, on Wed- 
nesday next, 29th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M., for reading the report, and considering the 
measures to be adopted for the coming year. 
The Managers are particularly requested to be punctual in their attendance. 
025 It. By order M. WEBB, Supt, B. P. E. 8. 


LADY OF GOOD EDUCATION, IS WANTED, AS DAILY GOY ERNESS, 
to instruct three young ladies, in the usual branches of English, Music, and French. 
Apply at 32 St. Mark’s Place, Eighth Street. t) 


¢ 





paeanes’s FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 

coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiar] 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant ; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 

As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 

Sold by allrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 

H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 








merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 


the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 





HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 

_ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., witha viewto preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her resinence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 





AN’ ENGLISH LADY, who has successfuily conducted a Day School for Young La- 
dies forseveral years, wishes to receive six Pupils as Boarders. Her residence is 
leasantly situated in a healthy, retired part of South Brooklyn; and being in the imme- 
iate vicinity of New York, is of easy access to parents and friends who may be in that 


city. 

Te discipline of the School is mild, but firm; and the plans hitherto pursued, have 
been found very conducive to the moral and intellectual welfare of the scholars. 

As the number of Young Ladies is limited to six, they will be under the constant super- 
intendance of the Principal, and will enjoy many more of the comforts of home, than can 
be allowed in larger establishments, 

Terms, including board, washing, fuel, lights, tuition in English, French, Music and 
Drawing, $300 per annum. 

The best references will be given and required. No Pupil will be received for a short- 
er period than six months. 

or further particulars and circulars, apply (if by letter, post-paid,) at the office of the 
Albion, 3 Barclay st. St 
be ed OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 
Sheriff ofthe City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by oe expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
next. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ae, Convention of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845, 

nd also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. S. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 








‘ Snerirrjs Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for. WM. JONES, Sheriff 
i of the C.ty and County of New York. 
ME All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140, 
26 oc. aa tE. 


RECOVERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou, 
who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servie 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established up 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 72 

Mr. R. does not = to be successful in every case ; yetfrom his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the tact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
has facilities for obtaining information in reterence to Dermant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c. &e. 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 | who have beeu advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars =. permen ss a ven wd ry Gowns | ae as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property w 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. ’ ere ee ee 
Office, No. 112 Broadway, Express Buildings, N° Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brook- 
lyn. 2imy 


YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canaan, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stove and frame Woollen Fac: 
tofy, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty feet 
bead. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 


oronto. 














a2 6m. 
G TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:-— 
IGREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
Batarday.......cccseceeeeceeed Aug. 23, do | Thursday.............s000s voce Opte 18, do 
Baturday ...ssccesececcecseeee Site Sey GD RMIT, « ccccccsvescecasseces Nov. 6, do 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 





Saturday ........cccccceseeees July 26, 1845 | Saturday.........0.0eecessees00-AUg. 50, 1848 

Saturday.....cccccceseeees Sept. 28, do | Saturday........scsecccscccssees Oct. 25, do 

MMUUIEY 0000 enecencievnssanes Nov. 22, do ['Saturday......ccccoccccccccccccs Dec. 20. do 
Fare per “* GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. . 


Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $ 
tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
au 16. 


80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 


October 25 


R*X, R. TOWNSEND HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. , y 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected expressly for the purposes 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the general convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the pupils which had to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it is believed, one of the best arranged 
plans for education in the city. 

The Institution occupies a front on Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories bigh, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, 
beyond what are usually provided, The dormitories consist of thirty-two separate 
rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to hold two, and some of them three 
pupilseach. Hot, cold, and shower baths are constantly ready for use ; in short, every. 
thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the health, promote the comfort 
and advance the education of young ee with all the supervision, restrictions, and 
guarantees of a well regulated school have here been concentrated. In the rear of the 
play ground, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has been built, seventy-five feet b: 
thirty—fitted up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the pupils 
can play in unfavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectures and forensic 
exercises. 

The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance of order and discipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every parent, that the 
—— of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not been forgotten in 

e arrangement of the establishment. 

The situation is haps the most eligible which could have been selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. All the advantages of the best Instructors and Protessors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- 
letic exercises, which can be enjoyed in the play ground, or in the Gymnasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parenis, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. ol8 St, 


JOHN W. S. HOWS, TT 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Has oumnat his Classes for Private Pupics, athis residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 t 


ss aa NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 

Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :— 

General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 

‘The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

‘The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d. 

‘The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d. 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d. 

An English Grammer, price 9d. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 

A Treatise on Book-keeping, price 1s 2d. 

Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. 1s. 2d. 
_ The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Semiuaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of ‘National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, ot different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connectien with the Methodist. Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 
po TRACRERS, —_— SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIs- 

sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
el Schools, tor the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 

This litle pamphlet is to be pomsintet gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope that though they may not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage in the National Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 


— and control. ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montrcal. 
toll 


R. POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND GPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
tinues to attend to DISEASES OF TH" Eye, from to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. $13 ly. 
GENLEMAN who prosecuted his studies, in one of the prinelpal British Universi- 
ties with distinguished success, and who has been long engaged in lecturing on the 
various branches of the Mathematical Sciences, is desirous of obtaining a situation in one 
of the public institutions of the conntry . 
Enquiries will be answered and the most honourable testimonials shewn at the office 
of this paper. ol) 3t. 


OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
; Steam Ships Cambria and Hibernia, will leave Boston, for the above ports,as fol- 
owes: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. October 16, 1845 
Hibernia, Alexr Ryiie, Esq., Commander. November 1, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 
ho. No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 

OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock , 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a dispiay, nowhere else to be met with, 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
quality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. ‘There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irogs, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japapnery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 

a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO.,56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 

LEEN VIC TORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 

tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 

of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 

eculiarly elegant and gracetul style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
Roy al Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and ‘Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instructionin New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
DeposTuREsST EXERCISES, for young ladies, so ey ae to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quaudtilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who may bou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the lst of September. Miss E. parposes devoting two evenings 1 week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. rivate Lessons 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. a30 uf 


ryso WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, ke., 
&c.,b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H. LEVE'T'T, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

€e@ All ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, willbe 
punctually attended to. je28 ly 






































NIEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. Tbe payment of premiums may 

be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








Age. 1 Vear. Age. | 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. 
14 0 72 * 1 07 38 1 48 5 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 68 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 29 55 2 32 
20 0 91 82 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 1 92 58 Ss 4 
23 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 Ss 67 
24 0 99 36 139 48 194 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert iN 

Ss el Thomson 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, 


Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, , 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 


Cuarces C, Patmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeblti Physician to the Company. 


David 8S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J, Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


ARVER & HALL.—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wal 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
piens, Specifications and Estimates leet moa 
rawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Esiate hovahe mg Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
Collected. : ; je28 ly 
RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find thumselves in 
volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ap 
vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Sere So- 
iecty.No. 14 Pine street near theCustom House, New York. 


LUMBE’s DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Dep ot, 251 Broad 

way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. ‘ 
Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ** Highest Honours,” at the Exbibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 80 
that no one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. ® 

WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. 7 abeejl5 








ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Pilans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 

Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake 
New York. al 26 
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